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Tue fifth crusade was ended, and, throughout 
Europe, the religious spirit that had animated 
thousands to gird on the sword of battle for the 
succour of the Christians of Palestine, had, in a 

t measure, become extinct. Shiertly a 

owever, influenced by the exertions of two 
monks, a number of young. children, of both 
sexes, assumed the plight; —and, with 
scrip and staff, set out for the Holy Land. This 
circumstance reached the ears of Pope Innocent 
IIL, and quickened the pious feelings ofthat. 
enthusiastic Pontiff, and caused him to exclaim 
“While the aged and powerful slumber, babes 
and sucklings are to the glories of 
Christ’s kingdom.” “Am encyelical letter was 
sent around, calling i eden'aid against the 
Infidels, and a Council of the Lateran called, in 
which the Pope announced himself as leader of 
the Crusaders. Cardinal De Courcon, as an 
itinerant prelate, preached, with great pomp and 
power, the new enterprise in favour of the Cross, 
and induced Andreas, King of Hungary, the 
Dukes of Austria and Bavaria, and many distin- 
guished German bishops and nobles, to arm in 
the holy cause. The Teutonic knights and the 
whole chivalry of Germany and middle Europe 
became warmly interested, and signified their 
eagerness to second the efforts of the Cross 
against the Crescent of Mahomet. ~ 

The affairs of Hun were in an unsettled 
state; Andreas, the King, was a weak prince, 
entirely under the controul of Count Rhetian, 
a dissolute and wicked courtier, who oftén insti- 
gated him to acts of injustice and oppression, 
against which the martial spirit of the nobles, 
infused by former crusades and feudal strifes, 
disposed them to rebel. As a means, therefore, 
of removing from the kingdom the agitators of 
internal disquietudes, he —T adopted the 
expedient which the crusade held out, and, 
while he determined upon taking with him all 
the wild and refractory nobles, he wisely resolv- 
ed, before setting. out, by the exhibition of mili- 
tary games, to gratify the commons, that they 
might remain tranquil during his absence. A 
great tournament was therefore proclaimed in the 
neighbourhood of the palace. 

Never, from the unclouded sky of Spring, did 
the sun look abroad on a lovelier scene! Far to 
the North, a succession of mountains belted the 
country with azare zones;—while nearer, the 
hills descended gradually towards the plain, till 
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trees, like a vast amphitheatre erected for a ¢on- 

templation of the ry around. This was 
beautiful ; the winding vale smiling in the 


very 
| loveliness of May; the waves of the river 


Theis rejoi in the sunlight; the venerable 
city of "Torateeteds, with the battlements and 
towers of the palace of Hungary,eresting its 
templeg@like a crown upon the brow of ogo 
and distant champaign country diver 
with cottages, cultivated fields, castles, vine- 
ds, and groves of o ; 
~ But, within the amphitheatre formed by the 
hand of nature, was another, in the construction 
of which human art~and task had blended all 
their powers of embellishment. It was built of 
wood, u arches handsomely fashioned, and 
inted in the most tasteful manner. The 

eries were richly decorated with silk and cloth 
of pod hung in festoons; and proud banners 
and scutcheons flaunted their gorgeous folds in 
the winds, rich as the clouds of sunset. The 
inanimate part of the scene was eclipsed by the 
display of youth and beauty, assembled from 
different parts of the kingdom, resplendent in 
all the brilliance of dress and jewels, bendi 
forward froni the cireular gallery in a rainbow o 
smiles. But, of @ll the distinguished ladies that 
were present, the young Princess Cornelia was 
the most beautiful; and she sat in the purple 
pavilion of her roya! father, with a mild, placid 
countenance, as if alike~ unconscious of her 
beauty and the increased interest which she her- 
— added to the tournament. F ; 

e King’s at waved a scarf from 
the top of Sse noyal 8 ralds and pursai- 
vants were seen gliding over the fields in every 
direction, arrayed in. particoloured dresses; and 
the loud burst of martial music announced the 
approach of the King-at-arms, and judges of the 
field, who were to award the prize, a golden 
lioh, to the successful competitor knight. They 
advanced, accompanied by their retinue, and 
took their station near a small stand covered with 
crimson, on which were placed the shields of 
the challenger knights, four in number: for, by 
the law of chivalry, the shields of challengers 
were required to be ex some weeks in the 
neighbourhood of the lists, that the pretensions 
of the knights might be canvassed, and accusa- 
tions preferred against such as had proved them- 
selves unworthy of knighthood. Presently, the 
music struck up again, and the gates of the lists, 





they terminated in a circular ridge, covered with 
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at the eastern and western .extremities, were 
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thrown open for the entrance of the challengers. 
First, came on a sorrel charger, richly capari- 
soned, the Count Alleman, a Teutonic knight, 
in great favour with the King, like Count Rhe- 
tian, and like bim proud, malevolent, and wicked. 
He was tall and powerful, with dark swarthy 
features, and his black piereing eyes scowled 
haughtily upon the knights, as he glanéed has- 
tily around the lists to number the future 
triumphs of the day. He was clothed.in Da- 
mascene plate-armour, highly polished and orna- 
mented in arabesques, with a rich inlay of gold ; 
and through the links of the steel.met-work that 
united the plaks, appeared the crimson folds of 
the silk gambesoon, that enwrapped his brawny 
chest. He rode up to the stand, scarcely deign- 
ing to lower his lapce in obeisance to the king 
and received from his squire his massive shield, 
which bore the device of the sun and an eagle 
volant, with the motto—* Aspicio imperterritus”’ 
—* Fearless I behold.”” He was followed by two 
knights on bright bay horses, with beautiful 
trappings—Reinold de Richer, and a low-built, 
thick Teutonic knight, in a suit of plain ar- 
mour, and a tall Templar, who had seen service 
in Palestine, clothed in heavy mail of steel- 
links, that settled to the graceful proportions of 
the knight it covered, and reflected in bright 
flashes the rays of the sun. rode up to the 
stand ther, and received their shields; th 
of the Teutonic knightehaving the device of a 
battle-axe, with guétz in gules, and the motto— 
“Fit via vi;” that of the Templar, a cross 
erect upon a June in detriment, with the motto— 
“+ Altior.” The fourth challenger did not make 
his. appearance; and many were the whispers 
that passed, and the inquiries made in the galle- 
ries. The King-at-arms, Count Rhetian, how- 
ever, without awaiting the advent of the fourth 
challenger, proceeded to assign a station to the 
three who had appeared, and ordered the heralds 
to proclaim the laws by which the tournament 
was fo be governed.” ; 

The usual cry of “largesse”’ followed this 
announcement, was answered by a shower 
of gold and silver from the tors. The 
animating cries of “Sons of siping stand 
forth! Glory to the brave! Vietory to the gene- 
rous! Bright eyes behold your deeds!” arose 
from the heralds, accompanied by the full swell 
of the martial bands. Scarfs were seen wavin 
from many a fair hand, as the knights lentaned 
over the field to the area which was thrown 
open_to receive them. The three challengers 
took their stand at small intervals from each 
other, and awaited the approach of combatants 
to oppose them. There was a considerable de- 
lay, perhaps less owing to fear, than a desire of 

iving place to the older and more honourable 
Frights, who might wish to take part in the 
ge of arms. A shore time after, three 
fnights, of gallant bearing and acknowledged 
bravery, advanced,—and, ons the challen- 
rs’ shields with the reverse of their lances, 
termined the contest to be with arms of cour- 
tesy, viz. with blunted weapons, and lances 
bearing a piece of thick board upen the point. 

The knights retired from each other in oppo- 
site directions, and rode to the extreme lists, 
while the spectators encouraged them with ani- 
mating cries. There was then an universal 





silence, as rushed against each other with 
a shock + ay omar the dashing to pieces of 
horses and riders. The ad e was on the side 
of the challengers—for the two Teutonic kni 
hurled their antagonists with violence from thej 
steeds; and the Templar, aiming at the helmet 
of the knight whom he encountered, made him 
reel in his saddle, while he himself remained 
firmly seated, though he received on his cuirass 
the lance aimed by his adversary. Loud acela. 
mation attested the satisfaction of the specta 
tors, and the burst of music sounded the triumph 
of the victors. 

The Templar and his antagonist received 
fresh lances, and, retiring from each other with 
the encouragement of the heralds, rushed to the 
ensounter with redoubled energy. The Ten- 

lar’s horse was borne down by the weight of 
Ris adversary’s; and the Templar himself re- 
ceiving the lance in the lower net-work of his 
breast-plate, was borne from the saddle far be- 
yond his’ steed. The Templar’s lance struck 
inst the bosses of his opposer’s shield, and 
splintered to atoms. The knight, however, 
firmly retained his seat in the saddle, and was 
greeted by the universal voice of the multitude, 
as if of one man. Two of the-challengers still 
remained masters of the field, but the discomfi- 
ture of the — gave encouragement to the 
knights who had remained spectators, and their 
shields readily met the reverse lances of cham- 
pions accepting their challenge. Five courses 
were run by each, and five several knights un- 
horsed or otherwise vanquished; and the calls 
of the heralds, “ Splintering of lances! Love of 
Beauty! Honour to the Chivalrous!” failed to 
bring forward new champions against the suc 
cessful challengers of the field. The King-at- 
arms, Count Rhetian, assembled the judges of 
the field and marshals, and, after a short consul 
tation, ordered the heralds to sound—* The 
Count Alexin de Alleman, first in arms, accord- 
ing to the laws of chivalry, conqueror of the 
field, and entitled by award to receive the golden 
lion at the hands of the Queen of Love and 
Beauty, the peerless Princess of the House of 
Hungary.” 

Ere the herald sounded, the shrill notes of a 
clarion were heard at the western gate of the 
lists, and the order for a moment stayed. The 
eyes of the multitudé were turned in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and above the tops of the low 
larch trees, was observed the nodding of a soli- 
tary sable plume. It =p 
life, with regular undulating motion, to move 
along in the air, wholly unconnected with any 
a until a bright star-like blaze was dis- 
tingui , which appeared to support the plume 
without consuming it. Anon, ‘he head of a 
horseman was visible, whose helmet bore the 
plume and its fiery appendage. He was tall, 
and of a slight graceful figure, toappearance fitted 
rather for the badlet than the battle-field. He rode 
a powerful coal-black charger, with curb sad- 
dle and horse furniture of the same eolour. His 
armour was highly polished, and of a glossy jet, 
his coat of mail partly of plates wrought in 
scales, and ly of links, covered a thick gam- 
besoon of black velvet, over the collar of which 
his dark hair fell in beautiful shining ringlets. 
His helmet was black also, with the exeeption 
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of the enormous star, formed of brilliants, that 
bore his tall plume, and his dark eyes flashing 
from his closed vizor a light that electrified the 
soul, gave evidence of a spirit fierce and indomi- 
table in fight. The multitude sat gazing on 
the advancing knight with a mixture of awe and 
admiration, while they scanned narrowly every 

of his dress and armour with increasing 
wonder, at finding all black, even to his gaunt- 
lets and spurs. . 

The trumpets of the heralds, braying outde- 
fiance ina blast of death, the attention 
of the spectators, and their eyes were turned 
from the knight in black, to what was passing 
within the arena. The King-at-arms raised his 
baton with a threatening gesture, and waving it 
to the marshals, they advanced two and to 
meet the knight, with crossedtruncheons, to im- 
pede his approach to the arena, while, in the 
meantime, the harsh notes of the herald’s trum- 
pets, waxed more awfully loud. The herald that 
accompanied the stranger Knight, still his 
trumpet to his mouth, and the blast, though | 
loud, was unremitting as the swell of de 
which assailed his master. 

Accompanied by his ire, the knight in 
black continued on towards the centre of the 
lists. His closed vizor prevented his features 
being seen, but the fixed unmoved position of the, 
head, the fiercer light that flamed from his eyes, 
burning in their sockets like liquid jet; the ten- 
sion of the sinews of the arms and legs, the 
swelling and enlargement of the chest, and the 
pa straightening up, and heightening of his 

ody, attested undaunted courage, kindled by in- 
dignation into fary. His steed ap to par- 
ticipate in the spirit of the rider. ‘The prickings 
of his master’s spur, and the brazen clash of the 
trumpets had given him the enthusiasm of the 
battle-field. His mouth was whitened with 
foam, the muscles of his breast swolien, and his 
neck proudly arched, as, fiercely champing the 
curb, he spurned the earth beneath him with the 
loud angry stamping of his feet. 

Approaching the crossed staves of the two 
marshals foremost in advance, he received a blow 
across the head. The ears of the generous ani- 
mal were bent back upon his neck, in rage, the 
fiery breath rolled from his nostrils; with a loud 


snort he sprang forward, and with his feet struck ° 


to the earth the truncheons from the hands of the 
marshals. Stunned by the violence, they gave 
way, and falling back, formed a line in opposi- 
tion, with the King-at-arms in the centre. | Ar- 
riving here, the knight checked his charger, and 
came to a stand. Every eye of the multitude 
was rivetted upon the arena, and with a painful 
impatience, awaited an explanation of the strange 
occurrences of the day. 

Count Rhetian motioned to a herald—the fol- 
lowing was sounded: “Hear! Knight of the 
Sable Plume! fourth challenger of the pass de 
armes of the Abbey of Hermandstadt, hear! 
I, Godolph Rhetian, King-at-arms, upon the 
accusation of the redoubted night, Alexia Alle- 
man, well and truly made, do ch thee with 
cowardice and treachery, and proclaim thee here, 
before these witnesses from the four winds, per- 
jured knight! false traitor! discourteous gentle- 
man! coward! and order thee to quit these 


lists of the brave and honourable, or thy armour | 
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shall be broken in shivers before thy face; thy 
shield, with its arms effaced, trailed reversed 
through the dirt, and thou, di knight, 
covered with the pall in the Abbey of Herman- 
stadt alive, hear funeral service that attests 
thy death to knighthood, to honour, and to 
fame!’’ _This scene accounted for the long ab- 
sence of a challenger, and the studied conceal- 
ment of his features. The trum 

b ‘in dissonance, and the hissings of the 
multitude assailed the dishonoured knight. 

He sat motionless upon his steed, with head 
bowed beneath the reproaches that fell upon 
him, then leaping to the ground, knelt before the 
King-at-arms and the Abbot of Hermanstadt, 

whose eloisters accusation had been 


th 
oy inst his shield. ‘Bhis act further in- 
pein estimation of cowardice in which he 
was held, and King An whose impetuous 
spirit refused controul, demanded that the tourna- 
ment be not di by his presence, and that 
he should be h over the palisades of the lists. 
Presently the knight unloosened the lacings of 
Jet, and produced a morocvo wallet, 
which he took a small oblong reliquary of gold, 
and ted it to the Abbot. The reverend fa- 
ther took from it a small nt scroll, over 
which his eye ran hastily, then looking into the 


eliquary, pious tears flowed down his cheek, he 
seized hi 


his crosier, and motioning to the King-at- 
arms and Marshals, fell’upon his knees, repeat- 
ing a “pater noster,” in which religious exercise 
he was followed by-all those in the arena, with 
the exception of Alleman, who appeared to re- 
gard the ceremony with scorn and contempt. 

A circle was formed by the Marshals around 
the Abbot and King-at-arms; and a low, yet 
most earnest conference, that appeared to- be 
going on, left the spectators re at a loss 
to comprehend the import of what or 


was ing. Count de Alléman sat upon his 
stood, evidently d interested in what was 
being transcribed, hen about to receive the 
rize of the day, vanity had led him to bare his 
head, that all multitude might enjoy a con- 
templation of his features, 
nance the traces of concern and anxie 
dent, and occasionally that 


in his counte- 
were evi- 
“ight quit 0 a aya 
which ar, fear, anda t quiver o i 

notwithetanding the haughty curl which pri 

endeavoured to maintain. The conference ended, 
and the Abbot and King-at-arms approaching the 


knight, who still remained upon his knees, as- 
sisted him to arise; and, that especial honour 
might be paid to one whose character had been 
unjustly traduced, while one held the stirrups, 
that he might mount his steed, the other bore 
from the stand his shield, having a cross, sup- 
ported by a lion rampant, with a sword in one 
gamb, and an olive branch in the other, for a de- 
vice, and a short motto in charactors unknown. 
His shield, also, was black, and the motto 
formed of gems similar to that of the helmet. 
The knight in black, with lance in rest, rode to 
his false accuser, and in a voice that echoed 
through all the amphitheatre, addressed him : 
“ Liar! Forsworn Knight! Traitor! Coward and 
Felon! proven so to be, before those assembled 
knights, just and true, I do further en to 
prove upon thy body. I scorn thy recreant base- 
ness, and though combat with thee as a knight 
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be infamy, it will be a merit to rid the world of 
amiscreant!” So saying, he struck the shield of 
Alleman with the sharp point of his spear, and 
determined the combat to be at ontrance ; that is, 
with ‘sharp weapons. With a look of bitter 
scorn, the Teutonic knight returned: “ Back on 
thy head, I hurl thy charges, and defy thee, 
Coward! I spare thee words, thy proper wea- 
; blows are the answers of the brave. 
Shrive thee thy soul! Look on the heavenshy 
last, this day thou diest!”” They having spoken, 
he laced on his helmet, mounted a fresh steed, 
and prepared for the onset. In the meantime, 
the heralds in prospect of a recommencement of 
the tournament, ventured a second time the 
ery of “ Largesse! largesse! brave and fair!” 
And the golden harvest which they reaped, far 
exceeded the first, a proof of the high interest 
awakened by the rapes combat. . a 

The arrangements of the parties having Been 
completed, the King-at-arms raised his baton to 
the heralds, and the flourish of a thousand tramps 
sounded the attack, as the champions retired to 
the extremities of the lists, amid the encourage- 
ment of the vast multitude. The contrast was 
striking; Alleman armed cap-a-pie in baigh t ar- 
seour, With a white plume, ‘ad mead on a 
milk-white steed. - His adversary in black, on an 
ebon-coloured charger. The stretch of fancy was. 
not great, to imagine the contest between a spi- 
rit of 1 light and a spirit‘of darkness. A breath- 
less silence prevailed, the knights spurred their 
steeds towards each other, and met in the centre 
with a force that stunned, for the moment, both 
horses, while their riders remained unharmed, 
each having splintered his lance against the 
shield of his antagonist. The address and 
equality of the knights elicited the most enthu- 
siastic admiration. 

Having received fresh lances, they again re- 
tired, and rushed against each other even with 

ter impetuosity than before. ‘The Teutonic 
Enight ney received upo his shield, the 
lance of his adversary, which went to shivers, 
while he directed his lance against the helmet of 
the knight in black, and striking the star in the 
centre, shook from it the disintegrated particles 
of the jewel in a shower of light, and caused the 
knight to fall back in his saddle, till his head 
nearly touched the trappings of his horse. The 
exultation here was no less than before, and dis- 
covered to the haughty Teutonic, that, notwith- 
standing his good fortune, he was less in favour 
with the multitude than the object of his unjust 
accusation. 

They received a third lance from their squires, 
and again retiring, rushed together with a vio- 
lence that hurled to the earth both horses, and 
enveloped them in dust, from the view of the 
spectators. The riders retained their seats, 
though violently injured by the concussion; the 
Teutonic knight receiving on his helmet a deep 
indentation ol his antagonist’s spear, while a 
part of his own spear splintered against the 
shield of the knight in black, and glancing off, 
broke through the links of his cuirass, inflicting 
a wound from which the blood trickled down in 
great heavy drops. Plumes, scarfs, and gloves, 
showered down from the ladies in profusion, to 
animate the combatants; and a rich cashmere 
searf and bracelet, from the Princess Cornelia, 





while it flattered the pride of the stranger knight, 
ineited him to redoubled valour—though he 
staunched not, as bidden, with the precious token, 
the flowings of his wound. 

Ere their horses arose, each unsheathed his 
sword, and steel clashed against steel ;—blow 
followed blow, in quick succession, till the. 
whole place echoed with the din of their arms, 
The interest of the multitude was increased, and 
scarfs, plumes, and bracelets, again showered 
down, as the spectators bent forward from the 
galleries to behold the combat, and shouted and 
cheered the combatants. The blood still con- 
tinued to flow from the knight in black, who had 
made upon the Teutonic but little impression, 
when in his endeavour, by a sudden wrench, to 
disengage his sword, which had become fastened 
between the plates and links of Alleman’s ar- 
mourythe blade was snapped in twain near the 
hilt, and he left, in a measure, unarmed, to bear 
the fury of his foe. Seizing, however, the bat- 
tle-axe from his saddle-bow, he sprang on his 
° (as his horse still lay apparently lifeless on 

ground), while at the same time, the horse of 
his adversary arose. The Teutonic knight tak- 
ing an advan of his situation, ungenerous, 
and contrary to the laws of the tournament, 
spurred his steed towards the stranger knight, in- 
tending to ride him down; and ere the marshals 
could interpose, the knight in black sunk beneath 
Alleman’s charger, which at the same time fell 
to the earth. 

As the steed fell, however, by a quick evolu- 
tion of the body, the knight escaped from be- 
neath him uninjured, and rising, dealt a blow 
upon his ar. helmet, as he descended, 
that made him back from his horse. Not- 
withstanding the urgent cries of the spectators, to 
follow up by blows his advantage, with a gene- 
rosity of soul, noble as it was unmerited, he 
rested his battle-axe till his antagonist arose, 
and then the contest was resumed with quick- 
ened ardour. In strength, the Teutonic knight 
was superior, owing to the loss of blood which 
his antagonist had suffered; while in rapidity of 
motion and address, he was greatly inferior. 
The cries of the spectators had ceased, for ab- 
solving interest enchained every faculty, until 
they forbore to breathe, in intensity of feeling. 
The blows of the combatants were unremitting, 
and apparently with equal advantage. 

A wound, at length received in the fleshy part 
of the back, — to enkindle the fury of the 
knight in black to the uttermost; like a wounded 
tiger, he sprang forward, and his battle-axe as- 
sailed the helmet of his adyersary with re- 
peated strokes, till the solid brass gave way, 
and the weapon crashing through metal and 
bone, extended at full length upon the sand the 
blood-stained quivering body of the giant Teu- 
tonic. There was a short pause, and then clarion, 
trump, herald, and people, lifted up their voices in 
one simultaneous swell, and mountain, forest, 
city, hill and valley, echoed back the sound. 

The —_ in black now mounted his horse, 
which at length recovered from the stunning 
shock he received, had risen up, apparently lit- 
tle injured, and riding to his herald, bid him 
sound a challenge to the field. No one appear 
ing to answer the challenge, the King-at-arms, 
and judges, awarded the prize of the day to the 
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r knight, and escorted him, amid the 
laudits of the people, to the royal pavilion, * + 
might receive the _— at the hands of tne 
Princess Cornelia. Richly habited in a violet 
coloured robe, confined by a clasp of brilliants, 
and wearing her laurel crown with bandelets of 
ld, she extended the prize, and while her fair 
elicate hand shook with a slight tremor, placed 
the golden lion over the plume of the helmet 
where she had the gratification of beholding her 
own bracelet buckled asa gage. Reteiving the 
rize with lowered lance and graceful inclina- 
tion of the body, the knight threw around the 
shoulders of the Princess her cashmere scarf, 
and, turning to the King of Hungary and knights 
around, said: “Sire, and ye gallant knights! 
we meet in Palestine with mace and spear against 
the Infidel, to bear the banner of the cross.”’ 
Then declining the Princess’ invitation to a ban- 
queting, he inclined his head again to the King 
and the multitade, and reining up his r; 
rode from the lists, accompanied by his"squi 
and herald. 
As he turned from the royal pavilion, the de- 
vice of his shield caught the eye of a spectator 
in one of the lower seats—a female shriek arose, 
and a young maiden in the bloom of youth and 
beanty, fell down in a swoon, —s the at- 
tention of the multitude, and especially of the 


King-at-arms, who recognized in her habit and 


appearance a Jewess, that, contrary to an edict 
published before the tournament, had the pre- 
sumption to attend. She was therefore seized, 
and brought trembling before the King-at-arms, 
who ordered her, as guilty of a serious offence, 
to be carried to his chateau, and there kept in 
custody during his pleasure. The full horror 
that o’erspread the cheek of the beautiful girl, 
the wildness of her dark lustrous eye, her tears 
and entreaties, and the entreaties of the young 
princess in her behalf, were unavailing,—and 
she was hurried away to endure the insults of a 
wicked and licentious man. 

Oppressed by the heat, and the emotions that 
had been excited in her bosom, Cornelia threw 
back the scarf that was wrapped closely around 
her, and, perceiving something weighty in one 
of the corners, unloosing, discovered a golden 
plate in which was wrought, in enamel, the 
miniature of a Jewess, that appeared to bear a 
striking resemblance to the virgin removed from 
the lists. On the reverse was the likeness of the 
identical knight in black, divested of his helmet, 
and with features so noble and commanding, 
that a crown could have added nothing of dig- 
nity thereto. While motives of delicacy dis- 
posed the princess to keep the matter of the 
miniature profoundly secret from her royal fa- 
ther, the strange adventure prompted her to use 
all her influence with him to rescind the order 
of the Count Rhetian, but his reply was firm 
and final: * Andreas is King of Hungary— 
Count Rhetian, King-at-arms;” and the lovely 
and innocent Jewess was left to her fate. The 
tournament for the day thus ended, the vast 
cayaleade moved away, followed by the people 


on foot;—and the lists were deserted, till the | 


morrow’s sun should bring again the season of 
amusement. 

Ezra Emmanuel and Jabez his son, had visited 
Belgrade, on matters relating to money, and, 


being detained ond the time appointed for 
thei Teturn, aan night and day, scarcely 
allowing themselves time for refreshment and 
repose, that they might reach home ere the 
show of the tournament, in order to protect their 
daughter and sister against the insults which 
the Jews of Hungary had at all times to suffer, 
bat especially at such times as the minds of the 
people were awakened ina lively manner 
cedinet all the enemies of the Cross of Christ. 
They reached their mountain residence a few 
hours before the break of day, and, unwilling 
to disturb the repose of Miriam, quietly loosen- 
ed the secret fastening, and entered. 

Jabez, overcome’ by weariness, sank down 
into a seat; but the old man, full of affection for 
his beloved child, apne a lamp, and proceeded 
to her apartment. Perceiving her couch vacant, 
he gazed around the room ina stupor of asto- 
nishment, and, wringing hie hands in agony, by 
his ings awakened his son. » °° they 





| searched the house together, narrowly examin- 
ing every part, a knocking was heard at the 
door, which, being opened, Miriam rushed in, 
bathed in tears, with countenance pale with sor- 
row, and garments rent in pieces, and fell into 
her father’s arms in an agony of woe. The 
tears of the father flowed down the channels of 
is time-furrowed face, and, kissing the pale 

Id cheek of his child, he called her by every 
tender epithet, and — her ee known 
the cause of her grief and distressful a omy 

Amid sobs, that rendered her me. ation in- 
comprehensible, she attempted a recital, but the 
only words she could utter were, “* Count Rhe- 
tian—Count Rhetian ;” then, turning to her bro- 
ther, she shrieked, in a frantic voice, loud as the 
blast of a war-trump, “ Av your sister’s 
DisHonour!” then, seizing a small stillette which 
lay upon a table, buried it to the hilt in her 
bosom. ‘he old man tore his beard in agony, 
and attempted to stauneh the wound, but Jabez 
plucked the*steel from her breast, and pressi 
the reeking blade to his lips, called on the God 
of Abraham for vengeance; and, catching up 
his bow and broadsword, rushed from the 
dwelling. The sun was high up in heaven; and 
his rays, through the waving branches of a 
lime-tree, entered the window, and fell tremu- 
lously upon the long blood-stained tresses of 
the maid—the light advancing and then reced- 
ing, as if by an instinctive dread of blood. The 
heavy stupor at length passed off; Father Ezra 
raised his gray head from the bosom of his 
child, and, carefully covering up the corpse, 
abandoned the dead, in anxious concern for the 
living. 

Siewieg that the Count Rhetian, from his 
office, must necessarily be present at the tourna- 
ment, Jabez, like a tiger thirsting for blood, 
under the cover of a tree, awaited his coming 
at a narrow pass; and as the knight, accompa- 
nied by his train, rode proudly along, uncon- 
scious of impending fate, a well-directed arrow 
entered his vizor, and striking the right eye, 
pierced through brain and bone, till the iron 
point infri against the back of the helmet. 
A faint cry was uttered, and the Count fell 
heavily to the earth, ere his companions had 
notice of the winging of the deadly shot. 





The lists were filled with champions. The 
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king and cortege had arrived; and all awaited 
with impat ence the arrival of the King-at-arms, 
that the games might commence. e sound 
of trumpets at length diffused animation among 
the galleries, but it was succeeded by the slow 
mournful notes of a military band. The folds 
of a black banner wee seen floating in the air, 
and, as it was borne along, appeared the body 
of Count Rhetian, supported uu four marshals, 
and followed by pages, carrying his armour in 
mourning,—his war-horse caparisoned in black ; 
and a long train of retainers and vassals, with a 
man in chains, bringing up the rear. The body 
of the dead Count was laid at the feet of the 
king; and, when his murdérer was discovered 
to A a Jew, the whole multitude, with one ac- 
cord, demanded his destruction with a violence 
of uproar that made the earth tremble, as with 
the throes of an earthquake. 

A short conference between, the kin 
and his principal knights, and the Jew behel 
beside him the fagots’ blaze that were to reduce 
his body to ashes; yet in his countenance there 
was nothing of fear. Not a murmur escaped 
him—not a limb—not a mascle —— 
tion; but with proud look of scorn a ance, 
he returned the wrathful glances of the eyes 
that glared upon him. 


Fanned by the wind, the fire went briskly up, 


and the work of torture began. Confined to 
large cylinders of wood by the hands and feet, 
with iron staples, he was branded and burnt 
with red hot bars of iron in the arms and thighs, 
till the odour that arose from the fried and crisp- 
ing flesh, darkened and scented the air—yet not 
a groan escaped him—not a petition was offered 
up for mercy to his cruel tormentors. As the 
heated ifons burnt their way, and descended 
through the skin to the more quick and sensitive 
parts of the flesh, his body was moved with 

inful contortions ; and, in the agony of suffer- 
ing nature, his Jimbs raised up, and let fall the 
massy timbers to which they were ‘attached, so 
that the bystanders were compelled, by sitting 
upon them, to confine them to the earth. 

The first irons were removed, and others, 
glowing hot, applied to the deep cavities that 

ad been burnt into the limbs—also to the more 
vital parts—the head, the stomach, and the 
heart. Nature, nerved up to the greatest endu- 
rance, could not sustain the suffering; the cries 
of the tortured Jew went up in appalling shrill- 
ness, outswelling even the fiendish exultations 
of the vast multitude around him; his whole 
body was convulsed and quivering; the tensely 
drawn eye-lids were entirely removed from the 
eyes; and the huge dark eye-balls, strainin 
from their sockets, glared round in awfu 
glances, more lurid than the lightning. 

The Abbot of Hermanstadt, who had stood 
by, perceiving his groans to become weaker 
and less frequent, approached the dying man, 
and, standing the crucifix before him, desired 
the Jew to abjure his religion in his extremity, 
and win heaven through his sufferings on earth 
Pain and rage endued the tormented with super- 
natural strength; he started forward with a vio- 
lence that burst one of his eyes, and made it 
trickle in blood and water down his cheek, and 
tearing through the iron staple his hand, seized 





the cross, and with a violent blow levelled to 
the earth the priest who bent over him. 

This act of impiety exasperated the le 
more,—and though his torture afforded satisfac. 
tion, yet, in their eagerness for his destruction, 
they called out for more violent torment. Hig 
arm was accordingly fastened down; and the 
former plates being removed, a great red iron 
cross was taken from the fire, and laid upon 
him, stretching from his head down the body, 
and across his arms. His cries were redoubled 
as it burnt its way, but became fainter and 
fainter, as eqpeeteed. nature seemed to sink into 
insensibility. The smoking flame went up, ex- 
haling its strong fleshy oie, and the dying 
Jew er unconscious of suffering. The 
iron at length made its way to the brain ;—all the 
sensibilities were quickened and centered into one 
she@k of agony, and his dying cry cleft the air 
with a piercing shrillness that struck horror to 
the hearts of all that heard it. 

Although the Jews, as the early enemies of 
Christ, were hateful to all crusaders, many of 
whom contended that they, as the rejectors of 
the Saviour, ought to be subjected to indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter,—and, although the crime of Ja- 
bez Emmanuel appeared heinous in their eyes, 
yet, such was the awful nature of the punish- 
ment, and such the feeling, half resembling awe, 
that the dead body of an enemy will excite, that 
few shouts followed the last dying agony of the 
tortured Jew. The eyes of the multitude re 
mained fixed upon the corse, but their attention 
was suddenly arrested by a ery of appalling ter 
ror, and, on turning, they beheld a Jew—the 
miserable father of the dead man, standing upon 
the velvet-coloured platform, that had supported 
the shields of the knights. His head was with- 
out covering; and the long silver tresses, float- 
ing in the air, gave to his features a wild yet 
venerable expression, as he rent his garments 
and tore his beard, in an agony bordering upon 
madness. Raising his eyes and hands to hea 


ven, with a distinetness that rendered every syl-* 


lable audible, he cried :—“ Ve nce, Lord 
God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob! —Ven- 
geance upon the heads of this prince and _peo- 
~ Thou unjust, wicked, and inhuman King! 
lievest thou in the punishment of that hell 
thou preachest up, et dost sanction rob- 
bery, violation, and murder? Thou hast filled 
thy coffers with my gold!—With the blood of 
a violated daughter, fess y locks have been 
reddened, and my eyes oot ons have attested 
the dying miseries of my tortured son! Are 
these the inculcations of your ‘ Prince of Peace,’ 
in whom you profegs faith? Did Jesus (him- 
self a Jew,) enjoin the robbery, violence, and 
murder of the Jews? You have made my house 
desolate! The pillars of my age are broken 
down ;—two are lying low in their blood; and, 
alas! alas! agony insupportable! the third, cor 
rupted by your priestcraft, and imbued with 
your hypocrisy, has apostatized from the house 
and religion of his fathers! Yet there is jus 
tice in heaven ;—ven will come. 
God of Abraham will be to you a whirlwind 
and a storm. Pestilence and famine shall de- 
vour you, and fire and sword consume your 
house, your family, and your people. Tremble 
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and fear !—for, as the Lord God liveth, so shall 
it be done unto you.” 

Awed by the terrible denunciations of the 
Jew, and his wild prophetic manner, they per- 
mitted him unmolested to retire, the king him- 
self evidently affected by the occurrences of the 
day, announced that the tournament was ended ; 
and the multitude, issuing in one living mass 
through the gates, divided — innumerable 
bands and companies, moving to their respective 
habitations. The King a beau honk an- 
ranged his affairs, left the administration of his 
kingdom in the care of some of the most trusty 
nobles, and set out for Palestine, accompanied by 
the Princess Cornelia, his barons, the Teutonic 
knights, and many German, Austrian, and Ba- 
yarian bishops and nobles, with their retinues.»~ 

Ezra Emmanuel, with that instinctive love of 
money, peculiar to his race, determined upon 
raising, by a levy on the subjects, the amount of 
which the king had despoiled him; and the na- 
tural acerbity of his disposition toward® the 
Christians havin 
which he had suffered, he seldom to glut 
his love of vengeance, as well as money, by 
coupling robbery with murder. ll the differ- 
ent passes, for many leagues around, were in- 
fested by the Jew and his marauders, and every 
attempt to entrap him, proved utterly abortive. 
Apparently pdssessing ubiquity, while closel 
pursued by the soldiery in one place, like a spi- 
rit of darkness, his pregmce was suddenly made 
known in another, many leagues distant, by the 
mangled throat, and cleft scull of the peasant or 
traveller. Such was his terrible power, and ex- 
erted in a manner so ruthless and deadly, that he 
was believed to be in league with the prince of 
darkness, or even to be the arch-fiend himself; 
and the council of regency accordingly imploréd 
the assistance and denunciations of the church 
against the fearful deeds of the blood-stained 
robber. 

The sunhad sunk behind the hills of the west, 
and the gray shades of twilight began to fall 
softly o’er the plain, bringing on that Sabbath 
season of the day to the brown sons of toil and 
the pious worshipper. The bell of the abbey 
had told the hour of vespers, a large multitude 
was assembled, and a number of tapers forming 
across around the relics of several departed 
saints, brightly burning. After the ceremonies 
had proceeded some time, the Abbot took up the 
relics, and holding them in his hands as the peo- 
ple bowed down their heads in adoration, repeated 
in a loud impressive tone, the following execra- 
tion: “ Nomine patris, filii, sancti spiritusque. 
Execratus sis in merite accorpori, in membris ac 
spiritu. Obtenebrescant o¢uli tui qui concupri- 
verunt, arescant manis que rapuerunt, debilit 
entur omnia membra que adjuverunt. 

rlabores nec requiem invenias, fructu fui Ja- 

ris priveris. Formides ac paveas a facie per- 
sequentis et non persequentis hastis ut tabescen- 
do deficias. Sit portio tua cum Juda traditore 
domini in terra mortis ac tenebrarum donce cor 
tuum ad satisfactionem pleman convertatur. 
Ne cessant atre tre maledictionis scelerum per- 
secutrices quamdin purmaneas in peccato perva- 
sionis, -Amen! fiat! fiat!” 

The last fiat was scarcely uttered, when the 
tremendous voice of the robber himself, was 


been increased yb wrongs. 
iled 


heard in the chapel. “ You that murder with 
the cross, perish by the cross!”’ and as the awe- 
struck multitude lifted their heads, the severed 
head of the Abbot fell upon the pavement. A 
fiendish laugh of exultation followed; the Jew 
swept his sword around, carrying before’ it the 
rows of lighted candles, and with a slow mea- 
sured retired from the church. 

Roused to the highest indignation, the whole 
neighbourhood joined in pursuit, but the Jew 
was nowhere to be found, and was not heard of af- 
ter. Lest my readers complain, that in my story 
there is too much incident, and too little feeling, 
and that in the descriptions of the deeds of knights 
and robbers, I have lost sight of my fair heroine, 
and the love-making part of the story, I will inform 
them that the Princess was deeply interested in 
the knight in ee aealiiien os , a certain 
writer having a nowledge of mankind 
and wdeiiphded also, has said that “ love passes 
to the heart of a lady, through the ears; and 
from the heart, —— the eyes,” yet in this 

it was different, for it entered the 

es, and passed out in sighings through the li 

e military bearing of thé stran e. = 
rosity amd courage, had excited in her bosom 
emotions strong, yet undefined, to which the 
marked preferenee of the miniature gave the de- 
finitiveness and warmth of Jove, and, hoarding the 
‘Secret in her own breast, Cornelia welco the 
winds that wafted her to Palestine, and the din 
of the battle-field, where she hoped again to be- 
hold the starry crest of her knight lighting the 
path of victory. 

Ere the expedition set out, Pope Innocent HI. 
died, and Andreas, in his stead, conducted the 
crusades to Cypress, and thence to Acre, where 
the infidels, who had heard little of this.crusade, 
and were, consequently, unprepared to meet 
them, fell in myriads beneath the Christians’ 
swords. Concentrating all his strength with a 
large reinforcement from France and Italy, the 
King lead them from Acre to the siege of the fort, 
built by-the Saracens on Mount Thabor, com- 
manding a difficult and important pass. 

Having arrived at the foot of the Mount, they 
en » and began making the necessary pre- 

arations for storming the wees The iting 
aving possession of a stro ilding, whose 
thick — walls had evidently ap ar 
as a protection. against violence, had given all 
necessary orders for the night, and retired to re- 
. The Princess had ‘entered a small cham- 

r, which was fitted up as a chapel, and bend- 
ing before the holy emblem of the Christian’s 
faith, her petitions arose from the altar, of a 
meek heart, pure and holy as the breath of in- 
cense. The triumph of the cross, was the bur- 
then of her prayer, but her low sweet voice was 
heard in behalf of her father, and of one who 
was in her affections as purely and tenderly en- 
shrined. Rising from her knees with 4 Looe 
like a rainbow, all peace and beauty, she ap- 
proached the window, and loosening her robes, 
and throwing off the thin figured seminare that 
covered her swan-like neck and shoulders, sat 
recumbent, resting her cheek “ren her richly 
rounded arm. As she contemplated the mild 
beauty of the deep-blue sky, and enjoyed the 





balmy wind which appeared to wanton with the 
’ rich clustering tresses that escaped from her 
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t motion of the arras 


golden-banded tiara, a sli 
roke her reverie, and, 


and the noise of a sprin 
turning, she beheld the long grizzled beard, and 
terrific features of the robber Jew. With rusty 
scull-cap, corselet, and baleful staring eyes, he 
looked a demon of the waste, rather than a man, 
and advancing with drawn sword, and a scowl 
that froze the very blood of the Princess, and 
thrusting a cloth into her mouth, hurried her 
from the apartment through the secret ° 
Entering the wood with his burden, the Jew 
hastened on until hg came to a large rock, which 
had been cleft asunder by the earthquake, leaving 
achasm dark, dismal, and deep. Throwing a 
leathern thong around a point of the rock, he 
ee hold, and sunk into the frightful chasm 
with a rapidity and smotherimg sensation that 
took away all consciousness from his victim. 
When she opened her eyes, she was in a great 
rocky cave, in the centre of which a fire was 
fiercely blazing. Her inhtman tornién 


itor was 
intent upon inflicting upon her the same punish- 


ment which her father had inflicted on his son; } 


and assisted by a Saracen, of a equally 
as hideous, was busily en in forming a pile 
beside her of the mest combustible wood. 
Tearing the gag from her mouth, the doomed 
Princess uttered loud lamentations, which rever- 
berated in awful echoes through the cavern, 
With a demoniacal laugh at her fears and mi- 
sery, the Jew seized the unhappy maid, and 
binding her upon the pile, put the e beneath, 
which readily caught, and began to burn. In 


this extremity, the thought of the miniature and 
Jewess, darted across her mind, and hope 
brightened in a last struggle for life; she threw 


the miniature to the Jew, but the crackling flame 
rose fiercely,«and she sunk into insensibility. 
When she awoke to consciousness, the compan- 
ion of the Jew, and the Jew himself, with cleft 
skull, lay before her; she herself supported in 
the arms of his son and slayer, the knight of the 
ne lume. 
illel Emmanuel, the stranger knight, was 
the eldest son of Ezra Emmanuel, re. de- 
in a direct line from the last king of the 
Jews. Early in life, when from home, had 
suffered an attack of the plague, and being kindly 
attended by a Christian pilgrim, when every one 
else forsook him, he listened meekly and grate- 
fally to the teachings of his pious benefactor, and 
became a happy convert to the Christian faith. 
Warm and enthusiastic in temperament, he en- 
tered into the service of the crusaders with ar- 
dour, and from his prowess in many conflicts, 
had conferred upon him the order of knighthood. 
His father Ezra, hated and oppressed by the Sa- 
racens, and indignant at his son, who had re- 
nounced the Jewish religion, had quitted Pales- 
tine in disgust, and, travelling over Eu had 
at length settled in Hungary. The horrid cala- 
mities which he had suffered there in the persons 
of his daughter and son, had affected his mind 
with madness, and, burning with revenge, he had 
steeped his hands in blood, and after the murder 
of the priest, had fled again to Palestine, either 
contemplating deeper vengeance against the 
king, or actuated by t the desire of again behold- 
ing his country, the land of promise, endeared to 
the Jew by a thousand delightful associations. It 





so h that the very house which th 
king and suite occupied, had been the former rm 
sidence of Ezra, before abandoning his country, 
His son was acquainted with the cavern inty 
which the Princess was conveyed, and attracted 
by her shrieks, rushing in, smote down the Jey 
and Saracen, and the victim at the time 
when the fire was about enveloping her body, 

I will not here attempt describing the feel. 
ings of Hillel, when he snatched up the plate 
containing his own and sister’s miniature from 
the hands that en ge it, and in the strongly. 
marked features the dead, discovered the 
person of his own father: nor will I attempt to 
express the joy that filled the breast of the king 
at the rescue of his child, and of the whole 
army, who had been suddenly aroused from 
their slumbers, and were engaged in the search, 
‘Thep father, in the overflowings of a grateful 
h after learning the horrid death from which 
his daughter had escaped, tendered her hand to 
the Knight in black, who had won her, both 
by the preservation of her, and by former ser 
vices in favour of the Cross. 

Hillel Emmanuel, afflicted with horror at the 
thoughts of slaying his father, and endued with 
a certain divine fury, tendered his services to 
the King, in leading a night assault against the 
fort on Mount Thabor. e whole of the for- 
ces were soon in motion, and, after encountering 
innumerable difficulties in the ascent of the 
mountain, they arrived before the fort. The 
outer embankment was soon carried by the vie- 
torious erusaders—the arrows fell in hail of 
death—sword clashed with sabre, and Christian 
and Saracen ppled in deadly conflict; and, 
while the wild. re of the pn — 
wildly through the darkness, falling in de 
of a long the Christian Saket 
shouts of besiegers and besieged went in echoes 
down the vallies, like the blast of a tornado, 
Rallying the forces that recoiled from the liquid 
flame, the knight in black, o’er heaps of dead 
and dying, that his right arm had borne downa,, 
urged forward his steed, and planting his 
standard upon the bastion, sunk oppressed by 
the weapons of the thick ranks that closed 
around him. 

The descendant of the last Prince of Judah was 
no more, and with him had perished all the h 
he had entertained of the moral renovation of hi 
race, mingled with the thoughts of personal ag- 
grandisement, and his airy dreams of the diadem 
and sceptre. Disconcerted by the wild fire, and 
panic-struck at the death of their leader, the 
troops gave way, and the crescent continued to 
wave in triumph from the fort of Mount Thabor. 

The young Princess did not long survive her 
lover. e oil was wanting, and the lamp of 
life grew pale, flickered, and all was dark. 
Wasted by sorrow, she fell an easy prey to the 
diseases of the climate, and rep with her 
lover-knight beneath a beauteous mausoleum 
bearing his arms, where oft in after-times, the 
eye of love brightened, and the pious orisons of 
the young aspirant in arms rose upon the dewy 
wing of morning. 


Brookeville, Md. 
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Various kinds of pens have been invented 
within the last few years; but whatever may be 
the merit of the greater part of them, for the use 
of alady who is seldom employed at her Es- 
crutoire, except to write a few short notes, and 
occasionally two or three letters, none of them 
are superior to the pen made from the grey goose 
quill. The silver and steel pens have always 

ed to us to be hard and unpleasant, and I 
have rarely found them capable of producing 
such fine marks as a good common pen. Boxes 
of quills cut from the feather, and also points 
oly, are to be obtained at the stationers’; these 
are convenient, because they are more portable 
than pens in bundles. 

The complaint of having wretched pens, ink, 
and paper, as an excuse for careless or ning 
gible writing, is a plea that ought never 
accepted from a young lady; for, as every one 
must be aware, she can but rarely, if everifiithe 
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The handle of the knife should be held fow in 
the hand, so that a full command may be obtained 
of about half an inch of the top of the blade, 
which is sufficient to operate with in shaping the 

. A quarter of an inch is to be first’cut off 
the back of the quill (fig. 1), and about twice as 
much in front (fig. 2); a short slit is then to be 
made, as nearlyas possible in the centre of the 
back of the quill (fig 3); the slit is to be increased 
(fig. 4),—not in the ordinary way of filliping it 
with the thumb nail, which frequently makes it 
ragged, irregular, or too long,—ebut by using the 
end of the handle of the knife, if a proper desk 
knife, or in default of that, another quill, so as to 
act as a lever against it. To prevent the slit 
being carried too far, the left thumb should be 

ed firmly on the back of the quill. The 

ife is now to be applied to the front part agai 
and what is called the cradle-piece (figs 5 and 
cut away; a pointis then to be obtained, by cut- 
ting gradually from the sides of the quill towards 
the end ; this is technically termed ok the 
shoulders, and is varied according to the er’s 
style of writing. For a free ranning-hand, such 
as is usually adopted by ladies, the shoulders 
should be considerably sloped, as fig. 6; which 
shows the pen with the cradle-piece removed, thee 
shoulders properly sloped, and the point ready to 
be nibbed. When the pen is in this state, it is 
proper to ascertain by looking at its back as well 
as front, that an. equal quantity has been re- 
moved from each side, that the slit is neither too 
long, nor that too much of it has been cut away: 
in the former case, the pen will be either too soft, 
or splutter; in the latter, it will be too hard, ex- 
cept it be for such as bear heavily on the paper 
when writing. The slit, if too long, may of 
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LETTER WRITING. 


ordinary course of events, be placed in situations 
where she cannot obtain paper and ink of proper 
quality: quills are also easily obtained, and she 
ought to be able to make or mend a pen herself. 
If she have not ee acquired the mode of 
performing this very useful operation, the follow- 
ing directions will, perhaps, be of considerable 
assistance to her in making the attempt. It is, 
of course, necessary that the Escru should 
be furnished with a good ife: it generally 
is so: but the blade is more frequently had re- 
course to for the purpose of erasing mistakes, 
than for its more. legitimate use,—making or 
mending a pen: 2 will take leave to observe, 
en passant, that in nihe cases out of ten, it is 
better to run the pen lightly through a word in- 
serted by mistake, and to write the correction 


above it, than to deface the letter by scratching 


it out, and inserting the correction in its place. 


a 


as 





€ourse be easily decreased, by cutting more away 
from the sideg; if it be too hard, the slit may be 
increased, by carefully applying the end of the 
knife-handle, or another quill, and breaking it up 
in the manner directed for making it in the first 
instance. At this stage of the operation, it is 
also advisable to see that the points, as well as 
the sides on each side of the slit, are nearly 
even, and neatly tapered. They are tobe lightly 
closed, and the back of the pen, from the points 
of the shoulders downward, gently rounded bya 
trifling pressure of the ball of the left thumb. 
The pen-nibber, or thé end of another quill, is 
now to be introduced to the barrel of the pen; 
with the knife held sloping, its edge being for- 
ward, a fine piece is to be cut from the top of 
the points; the pen is then to be cross-nibbed, by 
cutting a small portion of the efids of the points 
with the knife held in a perpendicular position. 
That part of the pen called the scoop, from 
which the cradle-piece has been removed, should, 
finally, be cut out wegen so _— a Ae 
T proportion to 8 ers . 8, 
perfect pen). A pen may be pam phe see 
times without increasing the length of the slit; 
for if two or three thin strips or shavings be cut 
away from each side, the ends nibbed, a 
fresh point is obtained. When the slit becomes 
too short, itmay, of course, be lengthened by the 
point of the handle, in the way we have de- 
scribed in the formation of the pen. The shoul- 
ders and scoop should be cut away as the slit 
is made to advance up the barrel, so that the 
pen may preserve its proper shape, however often 
it be mended. The pen should never be nibbed 
‘on the thumb-nail ; nor should its point be pressed 
against the ball of the right thumb when cutting 
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ON LETTER WRITING. 





éut the shoulders: the edge of the quill should 


rather be held against the side of the thumb, so 
that the knife may pass clear off from the point; 
thus all danger of cutting the thumb is obviated. 
In charity to those who either will not, or can- 
not learn how to make or mend a pen, I think it 
right to observe, that a little instrument, called a 
n-maker, may now be obtained at the cutlers’, 
which, either operation may be performed 
hp little experience or manual dexterity. 
e systems of teaching ladies to write a neat 
egular running-hand, which have been getierally 
adopted for some years past, destroy that indi- 
viduality of character which was formerly ve 
much noticed, and somewhat .admired ;—all 
those who have been taught by the same master 
forming their letters so much in the same style, 
that it is almost impossible to discover any dif- 
ference in their writing; females of the same 
class in life, now write, as they dress,.nearl 
alike ; but whateyer may be the objections made 
to modern methods of tuition, by thoséewho have 
founded a system on Cowley’s sion :— 
“TI want to see Mrs. Jago’s hand-writing, in or- 
der that I may know her temper,””—it ap to 
us, that much benefit has been produced by the 
inventors and profe of the new modes of 
forming the hand-writing; for the letters of al- 
most every lady of these days, are neat, elegant, 
and legible ; whereas, although a few of the la- 
dies of past times wrote in characters which 
were truly beautiful, the greater number of them 
rpetrated rude and scarce’y intelligible scrawls. 
The destruction of individual character, by the 
adoption of one general type or form in manu- 


sea A 


The reader may very properly judge for her- 
self on this point, by referring to the imiles 
of the autographs of three females, with whose 
names, I trust, my young friends are sufficiently 
versed in English history to be acquainted: 
without reading beyond the close of the nang 
sentence, let them select, from the three figures, 
that which approaches nearest to the ideal signa- 
ture which they have conceived of Queen Mary, 
of persecuting notoriety. 

t has probably oceurred to the reader, that we 
often form a mental picture of the features and 
deportment of a person whom we know by repu- 
tation, which, upon a subsequent sight of the in- 
dividual, we find to be altogether, or in the main, 
points, decidedly incorrect; this is often exactly 
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script, is really but a trifling loss; for an 
liarity in the Reading indicative of chs. Le 
temper, or situation in life of the writer, coulj 
but rarely occur. Irritable persons freq 
write with great neatness and cedieee aa 
many of an opposite temperament scribble in th 
most hurried, and apparently nervous, manne 
imaginable. The signatures of several who 
have been remarkable for their firmness, ay 
weak and vacillating; and those of others, who 
were possessed of but a moderate portion of m 
solution, appear firm and decided. One of the 
most beautiful, elegant, and delicate penmen of 
the present day, is strong, coarse, and powerful, 
both in mind and person. It is almost a misery 
to look upon the manuscript of some of the 
oo artists; and a positive pleasure to be 
ld the neat, harmonious, and beautiful charas. 
ters of men who scarcely possess a single idea of 
tiful in form. A person now living, 
s much admired for the careful steady map 
ner in which he applies himself to the difficulties 
of @profession that are only to be conquered 
calm, patient, and laborious application, is 
most unintelligible on paper: we see the si 
ture of a sage, but it looks like the scrawl] of a 
idiot. The hand-writing may, in some cases, 
lay the writer open to a suspicion of being de. 
ficient in taste; but, with submission to those 
who have had more experience, and thought 
more deeply on the subject than myself, it ap 
pears tome that the language is a much better 
criterion of the writer’s mental and moral quali 
ties, than the characters in which it is clothed. 


me 


the case as to res. In numerous insta 
ces we fancy the autograph of a person to be very 
different from what we find it; and, on the other 
hand, we often discover, that all our notions of 
a correspondent’s personal ap e are de 
stroyed at the first interview, (fig. 9, the auto 
ph of Queen Mary, daughter of Henry the 
ighth ; fig. 10, of Henrietta Maria, consort of 
Charles the First; and fig. 11, of Mary, consort 
of William the Third.) 

Before concluding our remarks, we fee] in some 
measure bound to warn our readers against suf 
fering themselves to fall into bad positions when 
writing; they are not merely ungraceful, but are 
calculated to produce a permanent contortion of 
the shape, 
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The injurious effect produced upon the figure 
by leaning in the manner indicated by fig. 12, 
mast be evident to any one, who will compare 
the position of fig. 12 with that of fig. 14, or 
even fig. 13. Mr. Shaw, a gentleman who has 
written very learnedly upor this subject, reecom- 
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The manner of holding a pen is another sub- 
ject that merits consideration. Although, per- 
haps, mal-position, in this respect, is not likely 
to produce any ultimate deformity, unless the 
hand be more than usually occupied in writing ; 
yet, as the best method of holding the pen is the 
most graceful, and affords the writer greater fa- 
cility of execution than any other, that mode 
should be acquired and persevered in. A glance 
atthe above sketches will, doubtless, convince 
the reader, that, if it were only on the score of 
grace, it is well to hold the pen in a proper man- 
ner. Many ladies, who have not been sufficiently 





inclination to the left when writing, to equalize 
the shoulders, by ree | a book under left 
elbow ; and, if this should not be found sufficient, 
to balance a book on the head. 


instructed at the period of their commencing to 
write, when the hand is small and weak, acquire 
the crabbed and ungracefal mode of holding the 
pen designated by fig. 15: others, either from 
the same cause, or through inattention, after they 
have been emancipated from the thraldom of the 
writing-master, place the pen between the fore 
and middle finger, as represented by fig. 16. 
The proper mode of holding the pen is intended 
to be shown by fig. 17; which, however, can be 
much better acquired by a little attention to the 
instructions of an intelligent writing-master, than 
from any engraving or printed instructions. 





PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


A recent writer concludes his observations on 
the means to be adopted to procure beauty in the 
person, in these words: 

“Let then the ladies observe the following 
rales :—In the morning use pure water as a pre- 
ape | — 3 ripe wa they ae — 

m all sudden gusts of passion, particularly en- 
vy, as that gives the skin a sallow paleness. It 
may seem trifling to talk of temperance, yet must 
this be attended to, both in eating and drinking, 
if they would avoid those pimples for which the 
advertised washes are acure. Instead of rouge, 
let them use moderate exercise, which will raise 
a natural bloom in their cheeks, inimitable by art. 
Ingenuous candour, and unaffected good humour, 

Imake them universally agreeable. A desire 
of pleasing will add fire to their eyes, and breath- 
ing the morning air at sunrise will give them a ver- 
milion hue. That amiable vivacity which they 
now possess may be happily heightened and pre- 
served, if they avoid late outs and card-playing 
as well as novel reading by candle light, but not 
otherwise ; for the first gives adrowsy, di 
able aspect to the face ; the second is the mother 
of wrinkles ; and the third is a fruitful source of 
weak eyes and sallow complexion.” 





EARLY MARRIAGES. 
arriages are advisa- 
e man who becomes a good husband at 
thirty, would not have made a bad one at twenty ~ 


two—and the woman who at five and twenty is 
qualified to make an excellent wife, would not 
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tule, early marri 


have been incapable of disc ng the duties in- 
cumbent on a wedded life, at eighteen. We have 
mingled a good deal with mankind in different 
parts of the world, and have long since come to 
the conelusion, that that community is the happiest 
of civilized life, where the men and women m 
at an early age ; and where there are fewest bache- 
lors and old maids. If our readers are unwilling 
to rely on our simple opinion, unsupported by ar- 
ments or facts, we beg leave to refer them to 
e celebrated letter from Dr. Franklin to John 
Alleyne. 


Love may exist without jealousy, although this 
is rare; but jealousy may exist without love, and 
this is common: for jealousy can feed on that 
which is bitter, no less than on that which is 
sweet, and is sustained by pride, as often as by 
affection. 





SONG OF CAPTIVITY, ke. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
ODE. 


Your readers will probably recollect the incident 
on which the following Ode is founded, and the well 
turned remark of the Mother of Washington on the 
_ trying oecasion—‘‘I rejoice in my son, who always 
speaks the truth.” 

Lo; on Mount Vernon’s airy height, 

Fair morning strews her purple light, * 
Young trees wave o’er the lawn ; 

While far beneath rich pastures lay, 


Seg Ge Sa, 
Potomac wanders on. 


And, hark! the shout thatbreaks her tide, 
Where, sporting on her margin wide, 


A youthful stand : 
oi Hanrs aed er stood © 
In nobler in grander mood, “% 
Than stood dat gallant band. 


But look at him, the loftiest one, 

Who first the shore, the race hath won, 
He pauses not, ae 

Thro’ woods, where the'timid fawn, 

O’er pastures green, and velvet lawn, ° 
He gains the mountain’s thréhe. 

And, “ bring him forth,” he quickly said, 

** The noble steed my mother bred, 
Unconquered and untried ; 

Young Sorrel, whose free might disdains 

Aught but to range these goodly plains, 
Or breast yon restless tide.” 


With swelling chest and flaming eye, 
That glared on every hero by, 
And streaming mane, he came ; 
His hoof reluctant spurned the ground, 
His voice, the wild war’s trumpet sound, 
Breathed forth his ire and shame. 


A moment stood young Washington, 

Perchance he wished the feat were done, 
Tho’ “none but me,” he cried, 

** Thy ardent blood shall ever slake, 

Or teach thy valiant limbs to quake, 
Beneath a master’s pride.” 


Ah, then, entreaties, quick and long, 

Burst sudden from the gazing throng, 
But nought his purpose stay’d : 

With steady hand, and heart as true, 

O’er that proud neck the reins he threw, 
And one bold leap he made ; 


And on the fiery creature’s brow, 

Big drops of rage have gathered now, 
Uprear’d, erect he seems ; 

Rider and horse bound high in air, 

And Sorrel, frantic with despair, 
Poured madness’ bloody streams. 


*Tis done ! *tis o’er ! one wildering shock 

With anguish torn, the spirit broke, 
Down sinks he on the plain ; 

*Mid loud applause he falls, he dies, 

And tears from generous bosoms rise, 
For mighty Sorrel slain ! 





But, looked the conqueror up, when near 
His noble mother’s steps they hear; 

And “‘ how is this,” said she; 
*Mongst all the steeds that cousre my ground, 
My favourite Sorrel is not found— 

And, tell me, where is he ?” 


None spoke, till he, whose ready word, 

The thought, the deed, the death averred, 
With mien that showed his mind ; 

And she, when thus he told the deed, 

Paused, made brief mention of the steed, 

Then gave to spotless Truth the meed, 
To valour first assigned. 


”T was thus, perhaps, when Freedom’s sun 
Rose o’er the battle field he won, 
The matchless victor stood : 
eg Britain’s royal Lion down, 
¢ jewel falling from her crown, 
And calmly stayed the feud. 
“ROSALIND. 
9 8B Ore 


THE WITHERED LEAF. 


Sweprrt from thy parent bough, 

Poor withered Leaf! where tendest thou? 
** Forsooth, I cannot say! 

The fickle storm’s relentless stroke 

Has overcome the aged oak, 
My sole and only stay. 

** Westward and North since morning’s dawn, 

The sport alike of every gale, 

I’ve crossed the forest and the lawn, 

The mountain’s summit, and the dale— 
I go where lists the wind! 

Devoid of fear, devoid of grief, 

I seek the common goal—where goes 

Alike, the vermeil of the rose— 

The verdure of the Laurel leaf.” 


OO Ore 
SONG OF CAPTIVITY. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


Owe hour for distant home to weep 
*Midst Afric’s burning sands, 

One silent sunset hour was given 
To the slaves of many lands. 


They sat beneath a lonely palm, 
In the gardens of their Lord, 

And mingling with the fountain’s tune, 
Their songs of exile pour’d. 


And strangely, sadly, did those lays 
Of Alp and Ocean sound, 

With Afrie’s wild red skies above, 
And solemn wastes around. 


Broken with tears were oft their tone, 
And most when most they tried 

To breathe of hope and liberty, 
From hearts that inly died. 

So met the sons of many lands, 
Parted by mount and main, 


So did they sing in brotherhood, 
Made kindred by the chain. 
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LAWRENCE BAYLEY'S TEMPTATION, 


BY THE BION. MRS. NORTON. 


Waar a secret would that sage discover who 
could determine wherein lies the power to 
charm! It is aot in beauty, for Joveliness which 
has maddened one man will be viewed with 
coldness and indifference by another ;—it is not 
in talent, for the weakest and silliest women. 
have controlled the actions and governed the 
understandings of wise and intellectual men ;— 
it is not even in amiability of disposition, for 
many and many a time we groan in a species of 
slavery, the more galling that it dimini our 
comfort and our self-respect together.” 
strange and unaccountable on wp | draws 
us towards persons comparatively steerer, 
while a repugnance, equally incomp i 
ble, renders the society of others disagreeable 
or intolerable; and we struggle to explaim to 
our souls, what is, perha rall, depen 
on the mechanism of our bodies. - 

There is a little withered old maid residing at 
the village of Aldbury, with cold, unwinning 
manners, and grey, dark eyes, in which sadness" 
and suspicion seem ever striving for mastery. 
No one ever succeeded in convincing her of the 
innocence of an accused individual, yet the 
severity of her opinions does not prevent such 
acts of kindness as her means will permit; no 
ill-natured report was ever traced to her, yet the 
i gossips always ascribe their stories to 

rity. She never caresses children, and 

grey cat constantly with her, besides 

tter-spaniel (blind of one eye,) who 
engrosses more of her attention than most other 
objects. On the mantel-piece of her formal lit- 
tle sitting-room are several cups and saucers of 
old china, and above them hang two small 
miniatures, in black polished frames: one of 
these represents a grave-looking young man in 
the dress of a clergyman, and is as ill-painted 
as it is ayers to conceive; the other is an 
exquisitely-finished portrait of a beautiful girl, 
whose face is shaded by a profusion of what 
poets call “sunny hair,” and the richness of 
whose dress betokens a far higher rank than 
that of the inmate of the cottage. It is reported 
(I know not with what accuracy,) that the vil- 
‘lage postman having occasion to deliver a letter 
at the cottage, and finding the servant-maid 
somewhat tardy in answering his summons, 
looked in at the parlour window to discover if 
any one were at home, and that he there saw 
the old maid, with the first of these miniatures 
in her little withered hand; that she looked at 
it—wiped away the dust from its frame, and 
showed it to the dog, who whined piteously, as 
if partaking her feelings; and that, finally, she 
dropped on her knees by the sofa, and hidin 
her face with one hand, while the other res 
on the spaniel’s neck, she appeared to be con- 
vulsively sobbing. The story was heard in the 
village with little interest (for who ever inter- 
ested themselves in the sorrows of an old maid? 
but to me—to me it brought bitterness, 





}Sweeter than any smile 


mournful thoughts, and yearning forother days; 
for the spinster’s name is Miss Mary: Esdale, 
an@V remember Mary Esdale, the sweetest—the 
loveliest—the most loveable of human creatures. 
Yés! hers was the power to charm (at least so 
it seemed to me,) borend all that ever was 

ted to woman. Her soft grey eyes and 


road brows—her tle, cheerfal 
viae~ber gliding T Tecome smile, 
ever saw, coming like 
the Badden burst of maorning light, and dying 
along’ full red as_slowly as the sun- 
set di the sky—all"had a soperatos gs 
intoxicating yet-———Poor Marty! 
Mary Esdale’s father died when she was very 
young, and her mother, thrown without money 
or friends on the desert world, came back to the 
place of her pny bw a shelter beneath 
the same foof that tered herinfancy, de- 
voting the remainder of her young days to the 
education of ther little girl, and the society of 
her own father, the minister of M—. Sur- 
rounded by blessings, and the idof of a small 
circle, Mary Esdale w up in unconscious 
beauty and undisturbed happiness; and when at. 
le the rosy child was transformed into the 
meek and gentle girl, Lawrence Bayley (the 
young curate who done duty for her grand- 
ther, when his failing health required assist- 
ance,) proposed, and was accepted as her future 
husband. So far her life had glided on like the 
course of a quiet stream—its samenes#had not 
made her sigh for change:—the excitement of 
the world’s pleasures—the knowledge of the 
world’s vices—all that makes existence a fever, 
a toil, and a curse»were ‘to her a sealed book 
and a mystery. The blessed ignorance which 
alone can give purity of heart—the peaceful 
rest—the joyous waking of childhood’s earliest 
ears were hers even now, aséhe sate smiling 
in the — light of autumn, her hand clasp- 
ed in that of her doting grandfather, and her 
sweet eyes lifted to the face of her betrothed, 
as he supported her mother to the rustic bench 
in the rectory garden, where it was their custom 
to spend the latter hours’ of the day. A year 
was fo pass before the young couple were to be 
united, to give Lawrence time to obtain an 
expected curacy, or perhaps something better; 
and if ever one year of perfect happiness was. 
allowed to a mortal creature, it was allotted to 
Mary Esdale. Autumn wore away—the wind 
whistled through the little valley, and the cold 
red sunlight gleamed fainter on the bark of the 
trees, and shone without warmth of the choked 
streamlet, where their brown and withered 
leaves drifted. Winter came on—the sheeted 
snow covered the desolate earth, and the grey 
smoke from the cottages eurled upwards, scarce- 
ly distinguishable from the dull sky above. 
Spring—the green and lovely spring, with its 
bursting buds and universal warbling, insensi- 
bly gave way fo the glory of majestic summer. 
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Seasons in their turn rolled round, and Nature’s 
beautiful face we beneath their sway, but 
the same love the same happiness still 
blest the inmates of the lowly rectory. The 
seasons brought no change for them—they lov- 
ed—they were together. Their evening stroll 
in the rectory garden was exchanged, indeed, 
for a seat by the rectory fireside, and the win- 
ter’s day saw Mary’s cheek glow with a brighter 
pink in her close straw bonnet, as she walked 
quickly through the village on missions of 
charity, than the summer’s sun, which lit the 
leaves when Lawrence and she first rambled toge- 
ther, and talked of their future home. But the 
same voices spoke and answered—the same 
smiles were on every face—the same deep- 
seated content in every heart. 

It was towards the end of the August of. this 

ear, that a travelling camfiage was seen adVanc- 
tae rapidly along the road that passed the réctory. 

“1! and Lawrence were walking “together, 
and both stopped—struck with the same instinc- 
tive dread; for they plainly perceived that the 
horses were unmanageable, and were rushing to 
the brow of the hill, the descent of which was 
80 steep as to threaten destruction to all who 
were in the vehicle. ith arms nerved b 
love’s agony, Lawrence Bayley lifted his terri- 
fied companion to the bank a the narrow 
road, just in time to save her, as with a sudden 
crash the carriage overturned close to the spot 
where they had n standing. An oath, whe: 
ment and terrible, from a man’s voice, and ghrill 
screams from those of women, were the first 
sounds that broke on Lawrence’s ear. Eagerly 
he sprang forward, and passing with a shudder 
the body of the postillion, whose head had come 
in contact with a fragment of stone bedded in 
the earth, and who lay lifeless beneath the 
horses’ Teet, he proceeded to extricate the tra- 
vellers. A man, apparently about sixty years of 
a tall and commanding in appearance, and 
who was himself uninjured, assisted him to 
raise his female companions, one of whom, a 
young girl, had fainted; and the other was ap- 
parently only saved from insensibility by the 
endurance of great torture. She m and 
writhed when Lawrence lifted her, and her 
white withered lips and glassy eyes contrasted 
horribly with the paint which the drops of 
agony had half removed from her cheek, and 
which streaked the handkerchief her companion 
passed lightly over her face. Mary Esdale had 
descended the bank the moment the accident 
was over, and, kneeling on the road, sprinkled 
the fair countenance of the younger female from 
the little spring which ran between the road and 
the bank. Her care was rewarded in a few 
minutes by seeing the colour return to her 
cheeks and lips, and her large blue eyes slowly 
and wildly open. 

‘Are you hurt?” said Mary, gently. 

“ No—oh! no—but what has happened to 
mamma t—where is my dear, dear father ?”’ 

At the sound of her voice, that father turned, 
and spoke kindly and encouragingly. By this 
time a crowd of villagers had assembled, and 
had arranged the carriage cushions in a light 
cart, to which the suffering lady was removed ; 
and after a few words of hurried and tearful 


thanks,on the part of the youn® girl, they left 
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Lawrence to superintend the removal of the 
broken carriage and unfortunate driver, and pro- 
ceeded together to the — 

‘* Well, dear Mary, and how is Lady Dela 
mere ?”’ said Lawrence Bayley, in asuppressed 
voice, as they met on the little terrace beneath 
the windows of the house, the evening of that 
eventful day. : 

* She is better, dearest; the surgeon thinks that 
she will do very well, (though her leg and arm 
are both fractured,) if her excessive irritability 
does dot bring on fever. It is strange, is it not, 
that Providence should have decreed their acci- 
dent here? The rectory is in Lord Delamere’s 
gift, and he seems so pleased with my grandfa- 
ther, and so glad to converse with him. And 
Miss Delamere, Lawrence, is she not beautiful?” 

“I scarcely looked at her; I saw she had fair 
— get I was so occupied with Lady ‘Dela- 
me: absorbed with the pain she was suffer- 
ing, that——” 

** But you must have seen her when she spoke 
to you, dearest, when she was leaning on me 
by the cart.” 

‘Bhe young man smiled, as he gazed on the 
gentle of his companion. 

“No, Mary. I saw you while she spoke to 
me; and I thought how sweet and holy was the 
expression of your counteffance in its natural 
grace, contrasted with the angry torture on the 
brow of that painted lady of fashion; and I 
prayed, that if ever pain visited you, I might be 
with you, to watch over you and soothe you, as 
you soothed those by whom you stood this day.” 

Oh, how often, in the silence of night—in the 
sunshine of day—amid the struggling bitterness 
of desolate and unpitied sorrow—did the 8 
we have just recorded, come back to th 
Mary Esdale—fresh in their tone and e 
as if spoken but yesterday—though the 
breathed them might never more smile on her, 
and the heart that dictated them, was cold in the 
dust. ° 

There was a pause after Lawrence had spo- 
ken, for the same emotion thrilled the souls of 
the young lovers, and the tears which had gath- 
ered in Mary’s eyes, were shaken away, as she 
exclaimed— 

** Now then, Lawrence, look—she does not see 
us—she is at the window with her father—oh! 
how very, very beautiful she is!” 

And ‘toca. thus adjured, did look, and 
could not buat allow the praise was deserved. 
Blanche Delamere’s beauty was of that order 
which all allow, and which all perceive, from 
the child who loves its brightness, to the volup- 
tuary who marvels at its perfectness of form. 
Her full red lips seemed too short ever completely 
to close over the glittering and pearl-like teeth 
below, and separated only to smile; the glowing 
pink of her cheek, the deep sapphire blue of her 
glorious eyes, the dazzling clearness of her com- 
plexion, and the veg am Re of golden 
ringlets with which her small and distinguished 
head was adorned ; all made her appear as if she 
belonged to a separate order of beings from the 
usual inhabitants of earth—* created to reflect 
the sun.” She stood for some minutes contem- 

lating the view, leaning her head back on her 





ather’s shoulder, as his arm fondly encircled her 
waist, and gazing on the calm and lovely even- 
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jng, rich and glowing as the light of August 
could make it. ees 

«“ Well, Lawrence,” said Mary Esdale timidly, 
after she had watched his countenance for some 
time, “* what do you think ?” 

“ That there is nothing so beautiful as light— 
apd light never so beautiful as when it falls ona 
young and lovely face. What a glowing sunset 
shines out to-night!”—and this time Lawrence 
Bayley looked not on the face of his betrothed, 
nor the glory of the summer sky, but on the fair 
countenance of the stranger, as she stood leaning 
her young head and white throat back on her fa- 
ther’s arm, and lifting her blue eyes to the calm 
heaven. 

Three months had passed away. Lord Dela- 
mere had promised to obtain a rectory for our 
young curate. His proud and fretful lady had 
amused herself by writing a series of. letters to 
different acquaintances whom she call er 
friends, to announce her speedy return he 
metropolis, and her determination never my to 
stir from it, in spite of Blanche’s love for the 
pretty place Lord Delamere had taken in the 
neighbourhood, and where she had in some mea- 
sure recovered her health, though still much 
shaken by the effects of “that dreadful fall.” 
The day, the very hour was fixed for their de- 

rture: it was to be preteded by a dinner and 

all given to the neighbouring gentry at Beech 
Hollow, the name of the villa occupied by the 
Delameres. To this dinner the Esdale family 
were of course invited; and the unknown vani- 
ties of life vaguely struck the mind of the gentle 
Mary, as her mother impressed on her the neces- 
sity of dressing with more than usual care for 
the occasion. From a little casket, whose con- 
ten d not for years seen the light, the widow 
necklace and brooch of pearls, the same 
which she had worn on her wedding-day, the 
only jewels she had ever possessed; as she 
clasped them round her child’s neck, tears of 
mingled sorrow for the past, and triumph in 
Mary’s beauty, fell on the meek brow of the lat- 
ter, and glistened on her white silk robe. 

“ Would that your father had seea you to-day, 
my Mary! The Is are yours now ; I meant 
to have kept them till your wedding-day, but it 
is as well you should wear them to-night, and 
my blessing and prayers for your future life go 
with them—and may the husband of youth 
be spared to you for many along and happy year 
to come !”” 

Mary Esdale stole down to the little sittin 
toom, where she expected to find her - 
father and Lawrence. Neither was there; and 
she sate down in one of the high-backed, old 
fashioned chairs to wait their coming. On the 
table lay the large Bible, out of which the @im 
and venerable eyes of the rector were accustomed 
to read the Scriptures; a sealed packet, and one 
or two drawings, apparently taken from a port- 
folio which remained half open on achair. The 

ket was directed to Blanche Delamere. The 
rawings were mostly such as were familiar to 
Mary’s eyes, as the work of Lawrence's pencil, 
and the representations of the scenes of her 
ae. But there was one which was new to 
er—one which, as she » sent the blush of 
pleasure to her cheek, and the sparkle of pleasure 
to her eye; it wasa sketch of herself by the 





same beloved hand. She looked at it till the 
tears which rose in her eyes dimmed her sight, . 
and then timidly and hurriedly, as though 
were a forwardness and a sin, she ki the 
neilled cyphers which stood for “the one 
loved name.” The sketch was still in her hand 
when Lawrence entered. She started, and laid 
it down, and, with a slight laugh to cover her 
confusion, said, “I have found you out, Law- 
rence—you never showed me that drawing, and 
now f claim it for my own.” ‘ 
Her lover did not answer, and she raised her 
yg smilingly to his. They were not directed 
to her; they remained fixed on the little sealed 
packet, while he murmured some explanation 
about his wish to give Miss Delamere some 
sketches of the neighbouring scenery, and havi 
carelessly left the remaining drawin oes wa, | 
on the table. He also added (and his voice fal- 
tered as he said it) that the sketch in question 
had be@n taken long since,—glmost immediately 
after herleceptance of him. ‘There was little in 
the matter of what he said, but there was some- 
thing in the manner which made Mary Esdale 
feel as though she were endowed with a new 
sense. 
“ And was this, Blanche Delamere *”’ 
said she, in a choked tone. 
** No, Mary.” ad 
The deep sadness with which thesetwo words 
were spoken, again directed Mary’s glance to- 
wards the speaker; his eye shrank from her’s, 
and wandered irresolutely from the drawing to 
tlie packet, and from that to the portfolio. A 
new feeling took possession of Mary Esdale’s 
heart; a feeling as if molten lead had been 
into her veins—burning, heavy, and in- 
tolerable. Her brain rang with a confused 
sound, as of a thousand waterfalls, and a thou- 
sand voices trying to make themselves heard 
above even the water’s roar; her heart heaved 
till she mechanically pressed her hand to still 
the wild pain of its beatings, and- ever and anon 
oe her throbbing brain there passed visions 
of half-forgotten scenes—tones unheeded at the 
time—words which*had waited till that hour for 
their meaning—looks which came like lightning 
flashes across her memory—and the form of 
Blanche Delamere was in all. A fierce and un- 
a feeling, like the thirst of one who 
ies in the desert, parched her lips; the gentle- 
ness of her whole nature seemed changed and 
departed for ever—dark shadows fell on the face of 
all things—wild resolves and wilder prayers— 
hatred and agony—all that revulsion of feeling 
which is vainly deemed the work of years of sin 
and sorrow, fell on her blighted heart in that one 
hour’s jealousy! Peace—purity—hope were 
gone ;—years might roll on, and bring a new 
calm and a comparative happiness, but never 
more could the shivered bow] of chrystal which 
hangs by youth’s early fountain be filled with its 
transparent waters of perfect joy! Life has long 
years ; many pleasures it lias to give in return 
for many which are taken away; and while our 
ears can receive the sounds of revelry, and our 
eyes are sensible of pleasant sights, and our bo- 
dies are conscious of strength, we deem we live ; 
but there is an hour in the lives of all, when the 
heart dies: an hour unheeded, but after which 
we haye no real life, whether it perish in the 
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y of some conquering ion, or die wea- 
rly of sorrow ;—an hour ‘which they may strive 
to trace, who say, “* Ay, I remember I thought 
and felt differently then—I was a mere boy—I 
shall never feel the same again;’”—an hour 
when the chord is snapped and the chain broken 
on which depended the harmony of existence ;— 
an hour such as Mary Esdale spent im that old 
fashioned little room in the rectory. 

Shout, little children! shout, and clap your 
hands with sudden joy! send out the sound of 
ringing laughter over the face of the green bo- 
somed earth! from you the angel nature hath not 
yet departed—in your hearts linger still the efna- 
nations from the Creator; perfect love and per- 
feet joy. Shout, I say, and rejoice! for the 
dark days are coming when ye shall see no light, 
and the hours when mirth shall be strange to 
you, and the time when your voices shall grow 
so sad that they shall mingle with the wailing of 
the winds, and pot be distinguishable from them, 
because of the exceeding sorrow @f tones ! 

During all the struggling emotion ex 
rienced, Mary E had not . One 
word alone rose to her lips, and that word was 
but the name of him she loved—but she feared 
to speak it—she felt as if it would burst with a 
shriek from her wrung 
calm stole over her (outwardly atleast), and by 
the tim@ that her mother and idfather were 


ready, she Tose, and ing ‘ throu 
e ey Nesccodellttbe —_ 


Lawrence Ba lope, 
without a w explanation, and without either 
rung 


knowing the suffering and sorrow which 
the heart of the other. The only sentence spo- 
ken as they got into the carriage, was from Law- 
rence: “ It been 


snowing, 
ground is quite white;” and her sweet ~ 4 
answered in its accustomed tone, as she took her 
place by his side. | 

During the dinnér at Lord Delamere’s, Mary 
sate by her. lover as usual, and at intervals her 
heart grew gay and forgetful, and the sudden 


smile, so peculiar to her expression, played on 
her lips, aa gia¢jened her eyes; but the cold 
sickness of heart Teturned after that momentary 
oy, and her ‘gaze fixed wistfully on the careless 
row of Blanche, as if to ask wherefore this new 
misery had risen to crush her from the hand she 
had loved so innocently and so confidently. On 
Blanche Delamere’s face, however, there was no 
expression of consciousness, or love, or sadness ; 
the unchanging smile of old sate on her small, 
full lips—the unchanging rose brightened her 
beautiful cheek—the very ringlets seemed as 
though Lady Delamere’s French maid had 
counted and divided them into a like number 
every succeeding day. 

“* Well, Mary, I hope you are sorry at our de- 
parture ?”’ said she, as they ascended the illumi- 
nated staircase together. Mary faltered out an 
affirmative. ‘I assure zon Iam quite sorry to 

0, though it is very different from my London 
ife. I have not made,” continued she, play- 
fully, “I have not made a single conquest since 
July, except, indeed, a little, little twinge, which 
I trust I have given the inexperienced heart of 
Mr. Lawrence Bayley; but, after all, such a 
petit poisson should not be counted. Come and 
see the ball-room, Mary, before the people 
arrive; it is so beautifully done up.” 


Heart; and by degrees a | 


—— 


Lal 
Esdale followed mechanically, as 

ayiphelike companion fluttered one well 
another, all profusely decorated with real flowery, 
and lit till eye ached with gazing. “She 
does not love him!” It was the only thought of 
which she was conscious, and she re ” 
ever and over to her aching heart, as if it ough 
to console her—* She does not love him!”’ 

Just then, Blanche raised her head from the 
clustering geraniums, whose perfume she had 
been inhaling, and looking at her companion, 
exclaimed, ‘ How prettily you are dressed! 
but how pale you are of an evening—very pale; 
you really ought to wear rouge.” 

“* Wear what ?”’ said Mary, mournfully. 

“Wear rouge, as mamma does, you know— 
why, you have seen her put it on—I know many 
girls in London Who do it.” 

* And do you wear false colour?’ murmured 
the yillage girl, as she glanced at the sunny 
cheék of her aristocratic friend. 

“I? Oh! no, my complexion does not want it 
—I am very vain of it; but I dare say I shall 
} some day, when I get old and faded: no com. 
plexion will stand London hours. Do you 

t*? added Miss Delamere, as she once more 
round the ball-room. 
-* Valse?” 

“ Ah; perhaps you think it wrong, you are s0 
strict ; bot you like dancimg, don’t you ?”’ 
sales cannot dance—I never learnt any dance at 

“Never learnt to dance! Goodness, what 
will you do this evening ?” 

* Oh, I shall not wish to dance, believe me.” 

There was something so mournfully bitter in 
the tone of this last sentence, that Blanche Dela 
mere turned, almost startled, to look her 
companion; their eyes met—and for first 
time Mary Esdale thought Miss Delamere’s face 
expressive, and its expression disagreeable. 

was a cold scrutiny in her bright blue 
eyes, which bespoke curiosity without sympathy; 
and a slight, very slight shade of contempt 
round her smiling mouth. Mory’s pale cheek 
crimsoned, and her eyes filled with tears, as she 
turned silently away, and, after a moment's 
pause, they returned to the drawing-room. 

The hours devoted to the farewell fete passed 
rapidly away—the weary musicians nodded 
drowsily over their instruments; and the tired 
country neighbours struggled inst the wish 
to go home and go to , under the impres- 
sion that a great honour and a great favour had 
been done them in permitting them to get s0 
tired at such a place as Beech Hollow. 
Esdale could not dance, but it amused her tol 
on. All was new to her, and she experienced, 
for the first time, that false excitement which 
leaves such utter depression of spirits. It was 
towards the end of the evening that she ob 
served Blanche Delamere address herself, laugh- 
ingly, to Lawrence Bayley, who reddened and 
smiled, while he shook his headin denial. She 
wished him to dance. 

“] appeal to you, papa,” said she; “ ought 
we not to part gaily, who met so sadly? Ex- 
plain to Mr. Bayley that I am not accustomed 
to be refused, and that he ought to be pleased and 
flattered.” 





“ Here is a temptation of St. Anthony ?” said 
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an old general, whose bogst it was to be the one 
‘intimate friend’ of Lord Delamere’s, at this 
memorable fete; “why, it would not be be- 
lieved that you chose a r, and he detlined 
the honour, if it were told in town.” 

Mary Esdale heard so far, and was left to 
conjecture the rest, as the music in struck 

, and she saw Lawrence—her Lawrence— 
jead the young queen of the evening to her place 
in the dance. It was with feelings of + pure as- 
tonishment that she beheld this seene—astonish- 
ment which overbore whatever of mortification, 
or sorrow, or displeasure she might have felt. 
The idea of its being wrong to dance had never 
entered her mind; but there did seem some- 
thing strange, indecorous, and startling in seeing 
the companion, who had so often gravely dis- 
cassed with her, eternal truths—from whose lips 
she had heard the service morning and ovempe 
in the village church, and whom she had 
accustomed to think as nearly perfect as erring 
man could be, bantered into partaking of an 
amusement foreign to his habits, and of which, 
at heart, he disapproved. Her Ere 
grandfather, both remarked it, and Law 
himself, as he caught her eye, coloured, and 
averted his own, 

For the first ti Mary Esdale laid her 
head on her pillow night, she felt distrust 
and suspicion chill her heart: her respect for 
Lawrence was lessened—she no longer thought 
of him as of a superior being—she prayed for 
him, but her prayer was choked in its utterance 
—she thought of him, but it was with a bitter 
ness unknown before. She fell asleep, and 
dreamed that she stole to the little sitting-room, 
and took from the table some flowers, such as 
had adorned Beech Hollow, and that Lawrence 
perceiving it, upbraided and cursed her; and 
then the countenance of Blanche, full of cold 
scrutiny and mockery, rose before her, and she 
awoke sobbing, again to slumber that anquiet 
sleep, and to dream those restless dreams. e 
day but one after the ball, was the Sabbath, and 
on Tuesday, Lord Delamere’s family were to 
leave Beech Hollow. Saturday was a day on 
which she seldom saw —_ of Lawrence—h e 
was engaged aring for the Sunday’s dis- 
course. She Pad, hevesoril one day ve calm 
reflection before her, and earnestly she sought to 
convince herself that all she had thought and 
felt respecting her affianeed lover, and Blanche 
Delamere, arose from delusion. Even if he had 
been smitten by the beauty and attractions of the. 
young stranger, she was not attached to him; 
and when they were gone, and all was again 
quiet and happy, his heart would return to its 
allegiance, and they would talk of the past as of 
awild dream. 

That Sabbath morning, the village church was 
graced by the presence of the noble family from 
Beech Hollows it was as a parting token of re- 
spect, and their last visit to the rectory was to 
be paid afterwards. The text given out by 

wrence was “Lead us not into temptation.” 
Always eloquent, and gifted with a singularly 
graceful delivery, he this day seemed to su 
himself. Mary Esdale’s heart glowed, and her 
eyes grew tearful as she lifted them to the pul- 
pit; suddenly Lawrence Bayley’s voice faltered— 
the sentence he had begun became stammered 

9 





and broken—the allusion he was about to make 
to the temptation of Jesus, and many of the 
saints, abruptly concluded; for the space of a 
minute there was a dead pause. Something 
during that minute irresistibly recalled to Mary’s 
mind the scene in the ball-room ; it might be the 
subject, or the hesitation and confusion in Law- 
rence’s manner, or something in the words he 
used, or it might be merely a mysterious 
pathy; but so it was, that as the thrilling sen- 
sation passed through her heart, she half rose 
from her place, and beheld Lawrence’s eye fixed 
full and wildly on the face of Blanche Dela- 
mere, and on Aer face, upturned as it was, to the 
gaze of the preacher, a smile, a struggling, bat 
clearly a smile of ionate triumph ! 
M: sdale looked round that holy place, sane- 
tified by all the recoll of her life—as the 
pause was broken, and nce’s words again 
claimed attention of his soneigpition ; she 
looked was the same as she remem- 
bered it; the light streamed through the narrow 
stained glass window on the white of the 
little village schoolgirls; the old deaf farmer, 
who for eleven years had leaned in the same 
sition, with his ear- turned in the direc- 
tion of the preacher’s voice, still leaned and lis- 
tened in his ed place; the widow 
whose children one one béen 
her, still sat, a little more bent a li 
weakened, in the corner to whi it” 
eyes had often turned to pity; the , 
dows still gave to view the old tombstones 
ing in a wintry sunlight, All was real! 

y the church grew dark to Mary Es- 
dale’s eyes; the faces round her waveréd and 
became dim; Lawrence’s voice came like the 
distant gurgling of waters on her ear—in another 
minute she fainted. ~ * 

* * * oe 

“ Here is a letter for you, miss,” sajd the old 
servant at the rectory. 

The person he addressed and silently 
took it from his hand. She in ttre deepest 
mourning; her face was not the face we knew 
four years ago, yet it was Mary Esdale, who sate 
alone and .sorrowing in the well-remembered 
room where so many happy days had been 
spent. Nothing is more commog in hovels and 
romances than to deseribe the effects of misery 
of heart as rather adding to the beauty of the 
sufferer. I never yet saw in real life an instance 
of this. It has always seemed to me, on the 
contrary, that sorrow will leave harsh lines in 
the sweetest face ; will bring sharp tones to the 
softest voice; that the wringing of the heart 
will wrinkle the brow, and the memory of 
blighted hope, sow gray hairs in the darkest 
tresses. Consumption may spare the beauty of 
its victims: it is the body only which wastes 
and decays; the soul still shines out sunnily 
from the young eyes that refuse to look upon 
death; the heart still sends its expression of 
hope to the hectic cheek and crimson lip: but 
grief is the canker of the mind, and beneath its 
sway the traces of beauty fade as rapidly as the 
shadows of evening come down on the earth. 
Mary Esdale’s figure had become thin and - 
lar; her grey eyes had lost their sweetness ; her 
voice had changed its tone. She had voluntarily 
relinquished the hand of her lover, and left him 
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free to follow one who scorned to be his wife, 
when only Blanche Delamere, but thought no 
shame, as Viscountess Torrington, to count him 
in her list of lovers. She had knelt by the 
death-bed of a suffering mother, and watched 
the spark of life which lingered in her aged 

father three fretful and impatient years. 

were over—the corpse of the old man lay 
in the upper room, and his desolate child sate 
endeavouring, through her blinding tears to de- 
cipher the letter just put into her hands. It ran 
as follows: 

‘* DEAR MISS ESDALE, 

**T have this moment heard of the decease of 
your pious and worthy relative. Several appli- 
cations have been made to me, during his ill- 
ness, for the living. 1 had originally intended 
Mr. Bayley to succeed the late occupant; he 
has, however, been differently provided for 
through the iifiterest of Lady Torrington, who has 

rocured him the chaplaincy to het uncle, the 
Duke of Chiverton; 1 have, therefore, bestowed 
the living om the gentleman whofately assisted 
your grandfather; and feeling, as I ever must, 
the sincerest respect and gratitude for his me- 
mory, Iihave endeavoured to arrange something 
to meet yourown views. My sister, Lady Elea- 
nor Ord, who is old and infirm, wishes very 
much to persuade you to become her compan- 
ion. She is about to journey to‘litaly, which 
would do yourhealth and spirits good. Her 
temper is kind and cheerful, and you would find 
with her a pleasant home. Let me beg of you 
to consider this, and to favour me with speedy 
reply. Believe me, always, 
* Your true well-wisher, ¥ 
* DELAMERE. 
* * * * * 

“T shall lie down till the carriage is ready to 
proceed, and try to sleep; so = not fatigue 
ourself waiting here, dear Mary—you will find 
ooks an everything in the room we have just 
left—pray go.’ 

“ You will send your maid to call me, dear 
Lady Eleanor, if you should wish to be read to 
—or if you feel restless and il]: I cannot bear 
that any one should serve you but myself, my 
kind benefactress.” . 

“TI promise, my dear child, to send if I want 
you; but it only pains me to see you looking so 
fagged, and seated by my bedside—go”—and 
Mary went. She re-entered the room where 
they had breakfasted, and sate down. She took 
up a book—closed it—tried another with the 
same success—she leaned back in her chair, and 

on the blue Italian skies which smiled be- 

ore her. * And this,” thought she, “is only 
the second year since I left England—only the 
six-and-twentieth of my life; how slowly that 
life seems to pass, and yet how oldI feel! And 
this is his birthday—/us/ Oh, let me pray for 
him, though he forsook me. The days we used 
to keep as festivals are the saddest to me now. 
Perhaps—perhaps they are by this time, sad 
even to him.” She knelt and prayed, and the 
sobbing sigh which broke from her lips when 
she rose, proved how /ittle as yet time had done 
towards effacing the bitterness of her sorrow. 
That sigh was echoed by some person in the 
same room. Startled beyond measure, Miss 
Esdale gazed round her, and beheld on the sofa, 





——— 


at the farther end of the large room, the half 
cumbent figure of a man wrapped in a travellj 
cloak. An exclamation eseaped her, and gy 
was about to leave the — for the py. 
pose of remonstrating with the owner of the he. 
tel, when her own name, twice repeated, made 
her d oag- in trembling agony, and then rush fo 
ward. “ Lawrence—beloved Lawrence!” § 
was all she had power to utter, as she took th 
wasted hand he extended to her, and gazed 
the wasted brow, on which death seemed already 
to have set his seal. 
. * * * * 

“And now, dear Mary, you know all—te 
sin—the sorrow—the fever of the last six year 
There have months daring which I have ng 
dared mock God with prayer! there have bea 
days when I have been on the point of putti 
an.end to my existence with my own hand. | 
oh! if even in the delirium of passion I regretted 
the quiet and peace of early days, and your low 
voice haunted me then; what must it have bees 
when she to whom I had devoted my ruined 
soul—my blighted life—grew weary of that very 
devotion—when I saw others preferred, whow 
love, like her own, was more an occupation 
than a feeling—when I knew and saw that but 
for woman’s shame, she would have sneered 
away the constancy with which I clung to her! 
But. it is over now, and fallen as I am, Mary, 
there is hope in heaven and in your gentleness, 
Deep, deep is my repentance: oh! say that a 
some future day you will forgive me all I have 
made you suffer—that you will permit me tode 
vote my existence to you. Speak the won, 
Mary; say that you forgive me—that you wil 
yet fulfil the vows of your early youth, and allof 

ife that is left me, is yours.” 

Mary Esdale knelt by his side, and murmured 
the desired words. She raised his hand to her 
lips, and as her arm timidly stole beneath the 
head that sank on her shoulder, the blood rashed 
to her cheek and temples, and quivered at her 
heart with a quick and beating pulse. Vague 
dreams of happy love melted on her soul, til 
she feared to meet his gaze. She turned—alas! 
those ugees were taking their last farewell 
of her’s. They closed beneath her wild and pa» 
sionate caress—re-opened—closed again—and 
Lawrence Bayley was no more, 


OD Oe 


In great matters of public moment, where both 
parties are at a stand, and both are punctilious, 
slight condescensions cost little, but are worth 
much. He that yields them is wise, inasmuchas 
he purchases guineas with farthings. A few drops 
of oil will set the political machine at work, whea 
a tun of vinegar would only corode the wheels and 
canker the movements, 


Oe 


Laboured letters, written like those of Pope, 
yet apparently in all the ease of private conf- 
dence, but which the writer meant one day to pub 
lish, may be compared to that dishabille in whieh 
a beauty would wish you to beleive you have 
gy her, after spending three hours at her 
touette, 
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For thé Lady’s Book. 
THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN INVALID IN ROME. 
BY H. Te. TUCKERMAN. 
L 
Yes, when familiar sense is slow to feel 
What Truth and Reason vividly reveal ; 
While wayward Faney fails to revel o’er 
The scenes her pinions fluttered to explore, 
And angel Hope e’en hovers at the brink 
Of the deep waters she had pined to drink,— 
And fact is all at variance with the feeling, 
Like the day-dreamer, on whose brain is stealing 
The silvery mist from Vision’s wy sea, 
Blent with the darker shades of stern reality— 
Conscious in mind, yet half in doubt at heart, 
I tread the ancient land of Liberty and Art ! 
I. 
But in those better moments which are given 
Like Love’s erial alchemy, from Heaven— 
As if one rosy Hour—her tardy sisters chiding, 
And laughingly from out the cirele gliding. 
Gave heed, at length to Spirit’s fervent prayer, 
And fondly poured entered being there,— 
Making one span—in sweet music spent— 
Of life itself more purely redolent, 
Than days by-gone, whose only sign shall be 
The changeless track that marks their memory :— 
Then, when disease grows weak—her pale fires dim, 
Before the brighter light that burns within, 
And her cold heavy mantle seems to rest 
As lightly o’er the thought-enkindled breast— 
As the bereaved were wont, in faith, to pray 
The turf might rest above their lov’d one’s elay ;— 
In life’s bright hours, when all the powers are blent 
And merged sublimely in one element— ,. 
Then, as the rising light illumes the dome, 
Sweet language from around comes sweetly home 
Into the \bosom whose receptive power 
Seemed faint as breath of Spring’s primeval flower : 
Anon, more eloquent its accents thrill, 
And the impassioned trance of Fancy fill. 
‘The mellow air of olden-time inspires, 
And Art lights up Imagination’s fires— 
The soul is bathed in Music’s perfect flow, 
While Nature’s incense soothes her fervent glow. 


il. 
Many such hours their happy radiance fling 
Around thy pilgrim in his worshipping : 
For if one ember of Devotion’s fire 
Lie dormant as the tones of unstruck lyre— 


- Embosomed latently,—the teeming air 


Of scenes like this will fan it into prayer ! 
Reverence for each surviving element, 

Fills him whose curious gaze is ere intent 

Upon earth’s mightiest ruins ; a new sense 

Most reverential, of Omnipotence— 

A love and awe of its co-heralds here 

Of Nature’s Age, and Truth’s translucent spheres 
Of Character’s supremacy on earth, 

And fruits to which triumphant Art gave birth,— 
All glowing with the mysteries of Mind, 

All hallowirg what Oblivion cannot bind ! 


Rome, 1834. 





FRAGMENT. 
i BY MISS C. GOOCH. 


I stoop by the corpse, at midnight—alone— 

Yet fear’d not, I knew that the soul had flown ; 
And why snouxp I shrink from that lump of clay, 
Whence the vrrat spirit, had passed away ; 

As I gazed on that noble, that lofty brow— 

And expressive features, so marbled riow— 
(Which seem’d even yet, a faint smile to wear, 
That the finger of death, had frozen there) 

I saw, on the lid of that once bright eye, 

Busily sipping the death sweet,—a fly f 

Down, pown o’er the face, with its noiseless tread, 
Featlessly entering the mouth of the dead ! 

Then through the nostvil, pallid, and thin, 
Revoltingly slow—craWling out and in ! 
Unthiinking, Lwatched for the muséiles play, 

For the ®orpse to wake, and brush it away— 

But moveless features, that smile so shrill, 

That staré: u1xe smile, was upon them still, 
And the amm, lay rigid, and stiff and cold, 
Enshrouded, by the corpse clothes fold. 

Then the thought came o’er me, ‘‘ thus shall I lay, 
To the worm and inset an helpless prey !” 

Dim grew the light, and oppressive the air,, 

That silence so awful—I could not bear. 

My heart searcely beat, and I hgld my breath, 
For I felt tux appalling preserite—DEA TH. fo 
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i PRAYER. 


Go, when the morning shineth, 
Go, when the moon is bright, 
Go, when the eve declineth, 
Go inthe hush of night ; 
Go, with pure mind and feeling, © 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 
And, in thy chamber kneeljng, 
Do thou in secret pray. -* 


Femember all whio love thee; 
All who are loved by thee ; 

Pray for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be ; : 

Then for thyself in meekness, 

- A blessing humbly claim, 

And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 


Or if *tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts eome o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way, 
E’en then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit raised above, 
Will reach his throne of glory, 
Who is Mercy, Truth and Love.” 


Oh! not a joy or blessing, 

With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer. 
Whene’er thou pin’st in sadness, 

Before his footstool fall, 
And remember in thy gladness, 
His grace who gave thee all, 
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THE FEMALE COSTUME 


IN THE REIGN OF EDWARD I. 


Ov ornaments, we have a long list furnished 
us by the same authors; but unless they were 
worn by persons who could not afford such 
qicatem, we perceive nothing in icles 
themselves to carp at. Jewels, buckl gold, 
rings, earrings, and chaplets of fresh flowe 
goldsmith’s work in imitation of them, are 
natural and elegant ornaments for a female, and 
to the worth of one hundred pounds in gold 
and silver upon the head is ale. a reproach 
where it is incompatible with the circumstances 
of the wearer. The golden net-caul, termed 
crestine, crepon, erespine, crespinette, was an ele- 
gant addition to the female costume of this pe- 
riod, and formed for the two next centuries an 
important article of a lady’s wardrobe. 

e —— practice of tight-lacing we have 
already discovered in existence during the reign 
of Rufus or Henry I.; and, in a MS. copy of 
the “Lay of Sir Launfal,”’ “written about the 
year 1300, we have the following description of 
two damsels, whom the knight unexpectedly 
meets in a forest: — 


Y-pelluree with gris 3 

Their heads were dight well withal, 

Everich had on a joht coronal, 

With sixty gems mo. 

* 7 * o 

Their kerchiefs were well 

Array’d with rich gold wyre.” 
The second line in the French original is still 
stronger; they are said to have been Lacies 
moult estreitement “ very straitly or tightly 
laced.” The lady Triamore, in the same ro- 
mance, is also described as 


** Clad in purple pall, 
With pres body and middie small.” 





And, in another poem, we read of a lady with a 
splendid girdle of beaten gold, embelli with 
emeralds and rabies, about her middle small.” 

By the first quotation we perceive also that 
the kirtle was at this time an exterior garment, 
like the robe or gown, if not, indeed, another 
term for the same > “ Inde sendel,” may 
mean either Indian silk or light blue silk; the 
words Inde and Pers being frequently used to 
express that colour. Sarcenet or saracennel, 
from its Saracenic or oriental origin, was known 
about “this period. The robe of Largesse or 
Liberality, in ‘the Roman de la Rose,” is said 
to have been 


“s bonne et belle, 
D’une coute toute nouvelle, 
D’un pourpre Sarraxinesche,” 


Gauze, latinized gazzatum, and thought to 
have derived its name from being manufactured 
at Gaza, in Palestine, Brunetta or burnetia and 
several other fine and delicate stuffs, are men- 
tioned by writers of this reign. Tartan, in 
French tyretaine, in Latin tiretanus, was a fine 
woollen cloth, much used for ladies’ robes, and 
generally of a scarlet colour. 


© Ot 


Repartee is perfect, when it effects its purpose 
with a double edge. Repartee is the highest 
order of wit, as it bespeaks the coolest yet quick- 
est exercise of genius, at a moment when 
passions are roused. Voltaire, on hearing the 
name of Haller mentioned to him by an English 
traveller at Ferney, burst forth into a violent pane- 
gyric upon him; his visiter told him that sach 
praise was most disinterested, for that Haller b 
no means spoke so highly of him. Well, w 
“ n’importe,” replied Voltaire, perhaps we ate 
both mistaken. 
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Written for the 
‘A LI 


“Tue God of Heaven be with you, Alice; 
and may He bless and keep you, my darling, 
from all participation in the —_ which over- 
whelms your wretched mother! Oh, thou Holy * 
One, be with my child! when the waves roll 
and the loud winds howl, as if greedy for their 

rey, remember not the sins of the paren t, 
in mercy to this innocent, speak; and even 
rude, tumultuous, shall obey. In T'hee alone do 
I trust for protection, and to Thee alone dare I 
look for pardon, for thou art infinite alike in» 
power and in — and to Thy hand do I 
commit my child.” 

The lady by whom, (in a tone of the most 
touching softness,) this heart-felt prayer was ut- 
tered, was tall and elegantly proportioned, and 
dressed with a de of richness, not to say 
magnificence, which contrasted strangely with 
the coarse and homely furniture of the cottage 
in which she stood. Though no longer possess- 
ing the bloom of youth, she was still beaatiful ; 
and the naturally haughty expression of her 
features, now softened under the influence of the 
kindliest emotions ofthe heart, heightened the 
charm of her appearance. She sat on a low 
bench—her _ filled with tears, gazing on a 
sprightly child who lay smiling in her lap, 
utterly unconscious of the strife of maternal 
tenderness, and with the fear of shame, which 
rent the bosom, and destroyed the peace of the 
guilty. mother. O! how did she curse the ambi- 
tious pride which had led her to give her hand 
to a man whom she despised, merely for the 
sake of rank and wealth; and far more deeply 
and bitterly did she deplore the criminal pas- 
sion which had forever destroyed her self-re- 

t, and which induced her to banish her only 
child forever, rather than become the scorn and 
bye-word to that world, for whose admiration 
she had sacrificed the best feelings of a young 
and sensitive heart! 

Long and dreadful was the struggle !—Couald 
she bear to sink suddenly and irrecoverably 
from the lofty eminence om which she stood, to 
the dark and cheerless regions of infamy ?— 
Could she endure to hear that proud and ho- 
noured name coupled with shame and guilt? 
“‘ Never !—sooner rive this heart! Come, death ! 
but come not with dishonour!—Let me perish, 
but let none know the dreadful cause !” 

Pale and exhausted with the excess of her 
own feelings, the lady rose, and motioning to a 
woman of decent appearance and a countenance 
of sincere and honest worth, to approach, con- 
signed the now sleeping infant to her arms, put 
a purse of gold into her hand, and with many 
anxious charges to be faithful to her trust, and 
many a glance of love and sorrow toward her 
infant daughter, withdrew, bearing with her the 
commisseration of the simple yet kind-hearted 
Woman to whom she had entrusted her child, 
who busied herself in preparing for their em- 
barkation; while ever and anon, the tear that 
stle down her cheek, testified to the sincerity 
of her = os thy and painful recollections. 
“Ah! little did I think, when the castle was so 
gaily lighted, and all the lords and ladies so 
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finely dressed, feasting and dancing, all night 
long, at my lady’s wedding,—little did 1 think 
to see her thus. Ah! what would my poor dear 
old mistress have said, had she known that the 
child = * age and reared with so much 
care, could, when she was gone, forget those 
snag hea and dishonour thet yao. ne Well-a- 
ay, there is nothing to be done now, but to 
hide it; and then (as I’ve often told my good 
man,) America’s a long way off, and no one 
will guess but that the babe is ours by honest 


marriage; and I dm sure I love the little dear 
quite as much already.” 
vil aust had just = behind a high 
as pouri morning ra 
upon the bosom of the wild “ant foneantie’ Mi 
The vines and shrubs which = 
rpendicu- 


hawk. 

ong the rocks, that or ae 
larly from the bosom of this beautiful stream, 
fanned by the morning breeze, waved the 
branches in the air, and showered down in ri¢h 
abundance a flood of erystal drops into the 
smooth and glassy surface beneath. Blythe 
and joyously, the warbling tribe sent forth theix 
mellow , as if in generous strife which 
should loudest sound thein. Maker's “praise. 
while the tinkling of the sh 
flock strayed over the distant hi 
food, gave to the whole scene an i 
ealm aid peaceful repose, which is colton sur- 

. Suddenly, a loud and boisterous shout, 
attompanied by the gleesome silvery laugh of 
childhood, burst upon the ear, and a group of 
merry children appeared, fall chase after a rab- 
bit. “There she goes;—I saw her,” shouted a 
boy of about twelve years old, who was a little 
in advance of the rest; there she is inf the hazle- 
nat bush: I’ll have her.”” And away they flew 
to seize their trembling prey. A few moments 
sufficed for this, for the little creature was nearly 
exhausted ; and the victors, with no small share 
of pride, and with sportsmerlike indifference, 
~ oe to finish their exploit by depriving it 
of life. 

“ Nay, William, do not kill it,” said a soft 
and gentle voice; “ it will not be fit to eat, and 
why should you deprive the poor thing of life ? 
Ishould not like to Save this pleasant sunshine, 
and pretty world,—and how do we know, but 
this poor little rabbit thinks so too. Just feel 
how its heart beats with fright ;—do let it go.” 

“Let it go! Emily. What, when we have 
had such a chase r it! Why, we’ve beer 
running at least half an hour, and I’m so tired.” 

“ Dear William, you have had your sport in 
catehing it. Now, do let it go;—and you will 
have a great deal more pleasure in seeing it 
enjoy its liberty.” 

“Ob, yes!”” echoed the compassionate little 
group; and William, subdued by the voice of 

blic opinion, yet reluctant to acknowledge its 
influence, yielded to this expression of public 
opinion, and released his prisoner, who bounded 


‘off most joyfully, right glad to be allowed to 
‘sport away afew more days of a harmless exist- 


ence. The child to whose humanity the rabbit 
was indebted for its preservation, was a girl of 
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about fourteen years of slight but grace- 
fully formed, with hair of the softest auburn, 
which hung in natural ringlets, so as entirely to 
shade a neck of marble whiteness. Her full 
blue eye was expressive of the deepest feeling, 
while the small mouth, which c ite cha- 
racter with every varying emotion of the mind, 
told of a heart too tender and too sensitive fi 
happiness in a world like this. She s 
among the little group as a superior bei d 
yet she called them brothers: and thougff clad 
in the same coarse garments, and sharin e 
same sports, yet there was an undefingble dig- 
nity in word and motion, which could 
unnoticed. Often would she steal away, and 
with some small batadmirabily selected library, 
seat herself in some sequestered spot, to indulge 
her love of solitudg, an = ao build- 
ing castles, tiful and as etheffal as such 
visions couatally a: . Her education had con- 
sisted in learning to read and write, apd the ele- 
mentary branches @f ari ic, atac 
school; yet Wier thirst for knowledge buftin- 
creased, as she formed means of gratifying it; 
and, at the time we speak of, the few choice 
volumes which from time to time were put into 
her hands, were eagerly perused, and not a few 
committed to memorysy How such works came 
into her mother’s ion, she thought 
of inquiring. Little did she dream at hand 
which had, with judicious foresight, seen and 
made provision for the future wants of that then 
helpless and unconscious infant; that hand 
now mouldering in the gloomy grav wel- 


come resting-place to the heart-broken w 


traveller through life’s dreary space. Wh 
else can weak and erring woman find a refuge? 
Shunned by her own sex—despised by the 
other—bent to the earth with her load of grief 
and dishonour, she drags on a miserable exist- 
ence, without a single hand to support, or a 
smile to encourage her to seek for comfort here 
or happiness hereafter. Years had now am 
since the death of Lady Emily Cortlandt, but 
the true-hearted woman to whom she had in- 
trusted her child, yet continued to watch and 
cherish it withas much fondness as she felt for 
her own. She had been born on the place, as 
she expressed it, and had waited on Lady Emily 
in the capacity of a waiting-maid, and had be- 
come so firmly attached to her, that she was 
willing to make any sacrifice to save her 
name. To effect this, she had herself proposed 
to take her mistress’ child as her own. Mar- 
ried about this time to a worthy farmer, they 
had formed the scheme of emigrating to Ame- 
rica. As Lady Emily found it impossible to 
keep up the semblance of indifference, as the 
child increased in size and beauty, and all those 
little arts which wind with magic charm round 
mothers’ hearts, she deemed it best to accede to 
the proposal, although it was nearly certain 
that she would never more behold her offspring. 
Such is the strength of human pride. But she 
had mistaken her powers of endurance. In a 
short time her health gave way, and she was 
daily and hourly compelled to endure the kind 
and affectionate attentions of her confiding hus- 
band, who was really alarmed for her safety, 
and endeavoured, by every means in his power, 
to win back that gaiety and cheerfulness for 


— 


which she had hitherto been remarkable. But, 
alas! what can restore the cheerfulness of 
broken heart? Is there balm for the stricken 
spirit? She died,—and the secret of her frailty 
remained undiscovered ;—of course all commu. 
nication ceased, and the good Alice was left in 
utter darkness as to the fate of her mistress, 
} She continued her unremitting kindness, stil] 
concealing from Emily all knowledge of her 
real parentage. The mild serenity of temper 
with which she was endowed, made her a fe 
véurite with the younger branches; while the 
r circumstances in which she was placed, 
could not but render her an object of cnlendll 
her foster-parents. It.was the anniversary of 
that great and gfrious lay so revered and ho 
noured in gurYand of freedom, that Emily, tired 
of the sight of the village parade, of half-equip- 
ped, half-drilled volunteers, and sick of the dis- 
cordant notes of a cracked fife, as it squeaked 
forth, most patriotically—‘ Yankee Doodle” 
and * Hail Columbia,” without the least re 
to time or tune,—stole from the side of her de- 
lighted companions, to seek for quiet and retire- 
ment in one of her favourite haunts. The spot 
towards which she directed her footsteps, was a 
sort of natural bower, about half way up the 
mountain, formed of a roek projecting on one 
side, while, on the other, an old vine united its 
towering branches with a sturdy oak. The 
river, at the foot, fell with noisy violence 
over a rocky bed, of gradual descent, presenting 
a beautiful, though not very imposing cataract. 
The sweet briar and the wild rose shed forth 
their perfume to charm the dainty bee, who 
roams, on untired wing, to sip his ambrosial 
food from nature’s loveliest works. Here, ona 
mossy turf, sat dewn our little worshipper of 
nature. The village at her feet, with all its 
bustling idleness, seemed to enhance the plea- 
sure of retirement, and of that ideal existence 
which a strong imagination is so apt to encour- 
age. Her gipsey hat, tied loosely under her 
chin—her simple dress of the purest white— 
she looked the picture of happy innocence, with- 
out a care beyond the present, or a thought ghat 
the God of Rane might not look upon with- 
out displeasure. . 

The sun was fast sinking behind the moun- 
tain, when she rose to return. The -path was 
steep and rough, and somewhat dangerous, but 
she was familiar with it, and thoughtlessly pro- 
ceeded without an emotion of fear. 
just turning a short fngle of the rock, when acci- 
dentally placing her foot upon a loose fragment, 
it gave way, and she fell with considerable vio- 
lence, upon the edge of a precipice, and was only 
saved from immediate destruction by ing 
the trunk of a small sapling which stood within 
herreach. She attempted in vain to recover her 
feet, and was obliged to remain in this precarious 
situation for some minutes. It was then with no 
small degree of pleasure, that she beheld a gen- 
tleman approaching in the opposite direction, 
with the evident design of rendering her some 
assistance. She was not mistaken,—the stran- 
ger had seen and watched her for some time pre- 
vious, and had hastened to her relief, the mo- 
ment he saw her fall. His age was about fifty, 
if his gray hair and furrowed brow, did not belie 





him, though his firm and active step, might have 





She was . 
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indicated greater youth. He raised the tender 
child with words of pity and encouragement, and 
finding her severely hurt, proposed to bear her in 
his arms the zemainder of the distance. To this 
she would not consent, and they a 
few steps, till Emily found the pain increased 
to such a degree, that it would be impossible for 
her to regain her home, and she was compelled, 
with bashful reluctance, to accept the stranger’s ° 
offer. The dews Of night had fallen thickly 
around them, ere they,reached the door of her 
lowly home, where, having safely deposited his 
lovely burden, and received the thanks of her 

teful friends, the gentleman took his Wave, 
promising to return the next morning. 

Emily had received covers bruise, but w 
not otherwise injured; she put to bed, and 
soon was fast asleep, little dreamfhg what effect 
this trifling circumstance might have upon her 
future prospects in life. 

“'Tis very strange,” said Alice to her hus- 
band, “ but [I am sare I have heard that on 
man’s voice before. Didn’t you think he looked 
very hard at me and at ily? Pray God; 
there may no evil come ont of it.” 

«You are too suspicious, Alice. Whyshould 
you think you have seen this man before? I 
dare say “tis only one of those travellers who so 
often stop a few days to see the falls, and admire 
the rocks and trees which towns-people are so 
fond.of looking at.” 

“| have seen a great many such people, but I 
never yet met with one that made me feel so 
strange and awful-like, as this man does. It 
seems as if I saw my poor dear lady, too, when- 
ever look athim. 1 hope he may never come 
here again.” 

“ Nonsense, wife, you are too silly. Put such 
notions out of your head as fast as you can, 
that’s my advice to you.” 

Thus warned, Alice knew her husband too 
well to say anything further on the subject, but 
she spent the greater part of the night in endea- 
vouring to bring back the chain of associations 
which his presence inspired. It was nearly fif- 
teen years since she had left her native shores, 
and the bright and vivid recollections which she 
at first retained, had lost their distinctness with 
each succeeding year, and time had familiarized 
her with new faces, and attached her te different 
scenes. Having long lost all hope of learning 
anything of her mistress’ fate, she had contented 
herself with giving Emily every advan 
which her slender means would allow, while 
preserved, with religious care, every book, map, 
- even toy which had been intrusted to her br 

er use. 

The next morning she repaired early to the 
bedside of her adopted child, whom she was sur- 
— to find much better, and having assisted 

er to rise and dress, she busied herself with her 
usual domestic occupations, still looking with 
considerable anxiety to the promised visit of the 
stranger. He soon made his appearance, and 
easily ingratiated himself with,the children, by 
those thousand little arts which are always felt, 
and gratefully acknowledged by those acute, and 
often accurate judges of character. For one, he 
shaped a boat, for another, a whistle, while to 
Emily, he presented a richly bound Souvenir, 
claiming, as he did so, a kiss in return, With 


¥ 


playful familiarity, he stood leaning on her chair, 
admiring her beautiful hair; now and then rais- 
ing a curl, and insisting that he must have it asa 
—— Suddenly, as if struck by sonie 
deadly arrow, he dropped the ri turned very 
pale, and sunk upon a seat. A ed, and yet 
not greatly surprised, Alicé ran for water, and 
having dismissed the young folks, awaited in si- 
|.Jence, the issue of this strange demeanour. <9 
. “ one stranger, 80 soon as he 
verad sufficient ure to s 
in pity’s name,:ib taeothe child of 


“ 


tellme, i 
Emily-Cortlandt?” 

i ngt prepared for this sudden ad- 
dress, sagt uring the interview of the morn- 
ing, she had di , in spite of the changes 
of time and corals faitures of Sir Henry, 
and in him had recognized the destroyer of her 
beloved mistress, and the of the little 
Emily. She had scareely tim thought, but 
remembering that he would pro be able to 

art some information concerning the unfortu- 

ady, she hesitatingly a@@knowedged it was. 

Fi that he made no reply, except by a 

heavy , She in her turn, demanded why he 
asked, and how he had discovered 

* Alice,”’ said he, “I see that PO bccollect 
me, and therefore there is no need of farther in- 
troduction. Atthe death of Lady Emily—” 

“ exclaimed Alice, “my dear Lady 
Emily dead ?” 

Sir Henry hid his faee in his hands, and for 
80 ents mingled his teaf’ with those of 
the dependant. Atlength, witha heavy 
sigh, med. ‘At her death, which hap- 

ten years since, she left a sealed packet 

‘ to me, for I was then on the continent, 
an@ had not seen her for several years. It con- 
taiged the information that her daughter was 
living in America, but in what part of it, or 
under what circumstances, she could not tell, 
further than that she was under your care, as by 
some mischance she had never heard from you 
since the time of your arrival. She earnestly en- 
treated me to seek her out, and gave me a mi- 
nute description of a singular mole just below 
the left ear, by which I this morning discovered 
her. When I returned to England, the —_ 
was put into my hands without a suspicion of its 
contents, by her husband, who fondly loved her, 
and deeply deplored her loss. Stung to the 
uick by this proof of confidence, from one whom 
t had so deeply injured, I hastened from the 
spot to comply with her request, merely because 
it was such, for I had not the least idea of suc- 
ceeding in the search. The only link that boand 
me to my native land, was now severed, and I 
set sail for this country without a tear, save to 
the memory of her whom I had so passionately 
loved, and so fatally destroyed. I landed 
in New York, without a single friend to whom 
I could apply to advise or assist me, I felt that 
my task was a hopeless one, and abandonéd all 
hope of accomplishing my object. In the mean- 
time, I met with a party of gentlemen, who per- 
suaded me to join them in a trip to Niagara; I 
did so, and having reached this place, was taken 
sick, and detained some weeks. Being much 
pleased with the wild scenery, and the hospi- 





tality of the people, I had resolved to spend a 
few days longer in this neighbourhood, when ac- 
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cident conducted me to the spot where I found 
my child. Iwas struck with her resemblance to 


her mother, when I first saw her, but thinking 
that perhaps it only existed in my heated imagi- 
nation, I called this morning, little thinking 
to have my hopes and wishes so completely real- 
ized.” 


Alice listened to this relation with deep inte- 
rest, though not without some forebodings. She 
saw that she was expected to yield possession of 
the child, and as it appeared by the letterpf her 
mistress, which was now handed to her, to have 
been her wish, she conld not object, though, to 
resign one whom she had so rly loved and 
cared for, she felt tobe a bitter task. ~ 

“ Think not Alice,” said Sir Henry, “ that 
your care is unappretiated, or will go unreward- 
ed. No; while there is life and memory in this 
sad heart, you and’yours shall be aayply provi- 
ded for.” « , 

* Ah! sir,” said Alice, “ *twas not of reward or 
gain that I was thinking, but I havémursed and 
cherished that little child, and have th it 
but little when I have done my best, and to 
lose her forever—Oh! it is too hard!” ‘Mind she 
hid her face in her apron, and sobbed bitterly. 

* Alice, you have other children still dearer. 
You have a husband, and a peaceful home, 
while I have but this®single tie to bind me to 
earth. lam rich, but wealth has 1 1 charms; 
powerful, but can power fill the dreary void 
created by the» absence of all natural affections? 
You shall not be —— entirely, Alieey it is 
my design to leave her ina boardi l for 
three years, and she can spend her vacations 
with you, for I would have her always love 
honour the friends of her early youth. But 
must be well aware that the means of improve- 
ment which she now enjoys are far shormof 
what, as the daughter of Lady Emily Cortlandt, 
she has a right to demand.” 

Alice could but yield a reluctant consent to 
the truth of this observation. She timidly in- 
quired whether it was the intention of Sir Henry 
to return to England. “Not under a year,” 
was his reply. “I wish to see more of this 
country ere | make up my determination with 
regard to my permanent residence. In the mean- 
time, it is my wish that all idea of my real rela- 
tionship may be kept from Emily. Fees with 
your co-operation to be able to persuade her to 
accept of my offer.” ; o<- 

This arrangement having been satisfactorily 
settled, it was put in operation without delay. 
In a few weeks, Emily found herself at a fashion- 
able school in the midst of a large and populous 
city, a handsome wardrobe provided for her, 

every means of gratifying her ardent desire 
for improvement within her reach. For some 
time, the gloom of parting from those she so 
sincerely loved, hung on her spirits like a dense 
fog upon a beautiful landscape, obscuring for a 
time, thongh not diminishing its real beauties. 
The griefs of childhood are not of long duration, 
and Emily was soon entirely engrossed in the 
pursuits of literature. 

Thus did two years of her time pass away, 
enlivened by letters and occasional visits from 
her cottage home. Her benefactor, as she 
called Sir Henry, had twice visited her, and his 
pleasure at her evident improvement, stimulated 





—, 


the grateful girl to renewed exertion, in order 
equal the expectations he had formed of her t» 
lents and industry. 

The period when he should return from E 
land, to draw near, and she felt her hean 

ow with delight at the thought of meeting him 
rom whom she had received so many favour, 
The day when she should complete her studies 
at len arrived, and, at the same time, her fa. 
ther made his appearance. His presence cheer 
ed and comforted her, and enabled her to bid 
adieu to her companions with considerable com. 
posure, though there were a chosen few am 
them to whom she was much attached, and wi 
whom there was little probability she ever could 

eet again. 

While the heart of Emily was filled with 
emotions of joy, as they journeyed towards 
her mountain home, that of hep father was 
torn by anxious doubts, as to the safest 
means of imparting the intelligence that a few 
me weeks must sidiiog separate her from it, 

e stim her curiosity with re 
intione of tenes of foreign countries, and gave 
her eloquent and rich descriptions of the various 
scenery, costume, manners, and buildings of 
those he had visited. These were well calcu 
lated to inspire a wish to travel, in older and 
more settled habits than those of our heroine, 
At all events, they served to beguile the time ;— 
and, when they arrived at the summit of the hill 
which overlooked her humble dwelling, <a 
could not but remark the rapidity with whi 

travelled. 

e little cottage rung with the joyous shouts 
of welcome, as the travellers descended the 
hill, and drew up before the vine-covered 
which shaded the entrance. Poor Alice greeted 
her former charge with tears, which could 
neither be repressed or concealed, for she but 
too plainly understood that this was the parting 
visit. The little ones crowded round Emily 
examine her dress, measure, or try to measuté 
her height, which now fast ee them all, 
and with untiring assiduity plied her with ques 
tion upon question, till she was glad to tell them 
that she would tell them all they wished to know 
another day. Worn out with fatigue, she took 
the earliest opportunity of retiring to bed, while 
Sir Henry seized this moment of the few that 
were from interruption, to consult with 
Alice on the best means of gaining the consent 
of Emily to remove to England. With many. 
cautions, he intrusted this delicate mission # 
her, as he felt altogether unequal to the task. 

We pass over the first burst of passion which 
sprung from that young heart, when it learned 

e story of its wrongs. We will not paint the 
anguish, shame, despair, and hatred, that took 
possession of that hitherto gentle spirit, and 
with convulsive sobs, rang out the prayer for 
death, and scarce restrained the curse upon 8 
father’s head. 

We pass on to that bright and sunny morning; 
when having bidden adieu to her home, and a 
the same time to happiness, Emily found herself 
seated on the deck of a splendid ship, bound for 
England. Her high polished forehead rested 
upon her hand, while her blanched cheek, and 
drooping eye gave to her a nee an air 
deep dejection, which, united with her great 
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youth and beauty, could not fail to excite an in- 
ierest in the heart of all around her. Her father 
stood beside her, striving with every art of love 
and tenderness, to rouse her mind to its native 
energies. He led her to the prow of the vessel 
that she might see the silvery waves recede with 
noisy swiftness from the proud disdainful ship, 
which passed on, with steady unimpéded course, 
heedless of the dashing of the spray upon the 
well-defended sides, or the gambols of the dol- 
phin, which — around as if in joyful recog- 
nition of an old acquaintance. Emily gazed 
without perceiving the beauties of a scene which 
a few weeks before, would have called forth 
rapturous praises. Her father sighed as” he 
Jooked upon the change, from the deep enthusi- 
astic love of nature, in all her varied forms, his 
child scarce looked upon the and varied 
succession of scenery; for the light and spirit- 
stirring laugh which had so often wrung in his 
ears, warming his heart to sympathy, the deep 
drawn sigh now met his ear, telling too plainly 
of the murdered peace within. Day by day did 
he watch in vain for some ehange of demeanour; 
she seemed a thing of heavenbearing meekly the 
sorrows of earth. ‘She faded on,’ but still he 
clung with trembling eagerness to the thought, 
that new scenes would wake her from her leth- 
argy of woe. But alas! ‘ne’er was her step to 
bend earth’s living flowers again.’ The proud 
winds rose, and bore them swiftly onward, but 
more swiftly sped the fatal shaft that struck 
that defenceless bosom. On a low cotich, fan- 
ned by the mild sea-breeze, lay the emaciate 
but still beautiful form of Emily; her half s 
violet eye beaming with urinataral brightness as 
it gazed upon the setting sun, ard then in a low 
voice, she uttered the words of the psalmist, 
“My days are like a shadow that declineth,—I 
am withered like grass,’”’ yet thou, Lord, will 
sustain me. “Father,” she continued, “ you 
will not weep for me, when I tell you I am very 
happy. I am going Asimov in a voice of 
smothered emotion,—** where I slrall see my 
mother! I will tell her how kind you have been 
to me, and that you will join us there—will you 
not!” After a long pause, she said again,— 
“Give this,” pointing to a locket which con- 
tained some of - hair, cut from her head when 
she was an infant, “to my dear Alice, and wear 
this yourself,””—~she oy a ring from her-de- 
licate finger, and placed it in his hand,—* and 
do not forget one who loves you too dearly to 
part willingly, except it were to meet again in a 
world where ‘sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away,’”’ and with these words yet hovering’ on 
her lips, her spirit winged its airy flight. 


“On the mid seas a knell; for man, was there 
Anguish and love,—the mourner with his dead ! 
A long low rolling knell, a véiee of prayer, 
Dark glassypwaters like a desert spread; 

Then the broad lovely sunshine, and the plash 
Into the sounding waves.” 


Who shall tell of the deep sense of desolation 
that sat upon that father’s heart, as year after 
ear, he lingered im this weary world, haunted 
y the image of those lovely beings to whom his 
tove had been the seal of misery and death,—for 
’was unhallowed love. 

10 
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THE CONSUL'S DAUGHTER, 
BY D°ISRAELI, 
Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 
=a 

Ar one of the most beautiful ports in thé 
Mediterranean Major Ponsonby held the office 
of British Consul. The parliamentary interest 
of the noble family with which he was connect+ 
ed had obtained for him this office, after serve 
ing hig. country, with no slight distinction, dur+ 
ing the glorious war of the Peninsula. Major 
Ponsonby was a widower, and his family con- 
sisted # ‘an only daughter, Henrietta, who was 
a child of very tender yeats’ when he first ob- 
tained his appointment, bat who had ¢ompleted 
teenth year at the period, le in 
her life, which these pages attempt to commemo- 
rate. A gf of simgular beauty was Henrietta 
Ponsonby, but not merely re le for her 
beaaty. Her father, a very accomplished gen- 
tleman, had himself superintended her education 
wi ual cafe and interest.” In their beautifwl 

solitude, for they enjoyed the advantage of ver 
little soeiety, save that of those passing travel- 
lers who occasionally claimed his protection 
and hospitality, the chief, and certamly the most 
engaging pursuit of Major Ponsonby, had@ been 
to assist the development*of the lively talents 
of his daugliter, and to watch with delight, not 
unattended with anxiety, thé formation of het 
ardent and imaginative character: *he had him- 
i to her a skilful practice in those 
which he himself exéelled, and a 
wl of those exquisite languages which 
hai not only spoke with facility, bat 
whose rich and interesting» literature he 
was intimately acquainted. He was careful, 
also, that, although almost an alien from her 
native country, she should not be ignorant of 
the progress of its mind; and no inconsiderable 
portion of his income had, of date years, been 
expended in importing from England the produc- 
tions.of those eminent writers of which we are 
justly as proud as of the heroes under whose flag 
he had himself conquered in Portugal and Spain. 


The p of the daughter amply repaid 
the fatlier for his care, and rewarded him for 
his solicitude: from the fond child of his 
affections she had become the cherished com- 
panion of his society: het lively fancy and 
agreeable conversation prevented solitude from 
degenerating into loneliness; she diffused over 
their happy home that indefinable charm, ffiat 
spell of unceasing, yet soothing excitement, 
with which the constant presence of an amiable, 
a lovely, and accomplished woman can alone 
imbue existence ;—without which, life, indeed, 
under any circumstances, is very dreary; and 
with which, life, indeed, under any circumstan- 
ces, is never desperate. 

There were moments, perhaps, when Major 
Ponsonby, who was not altogether inexperienced 
in the great world, might sigh, that one so emi- 
nently qualified as his daughter to shine even 
amid its splendour, should be destined to a 
career so obscure as that which necessarily at 
tended the daughter of a Consul in a distant 
country. It sometimes cost the father’s heart a 
pang that his fair and fragrant flower should 
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blush unseen, and waste its perfume even in 
their lovely wilderness; and then, with all a 
father’s pride, and under all the influence of that 
worldly ambition from which men are never 
free, he would form plans by which she might 
visit, and visit with advantage, her native coun- 
try. All the noble cousins were thought over, 
under whose distinguished patronage she might 
enter that great and distant world she was so 

le of adorning; and-more than once he 
had endeavoured to intimate to Henrietta that it 
might be better for them both that they should 
for a season part: but the Consul’s daughter 
shrunk from these whispers as some beautiful 
tree from the murmursypf a rising storm. She 
could not conceiverexistence without her father 
—the father under whose breath and sight she 
had ever lived and flourished—the father to 
whom she was indebted, not only for existence, 
but all the attributes that made life so pleasant ; 
her sire, her‘tutor, her constant company, her 
dear, dear friend. To part from him, eyen 


though but for a season, and to splendour, 
peared to her pure, yet Jively inati 
the most fatal of fortunes; a terrible d —_ 


an awful dispensation. They had arted, 
scarcely for an hour: once, indeed, he had been 
absent for three days; he had sailed with the 
fleet on public business to a neighbouring port; 
he had been obliged@#o leave his daughter, and 
the daughter unbered these terrible three 
days like a frightful dream, the recollection of 
which madegher shudder. ~ 

.Major Ponsonby had inherited no patrimony— 
he possessed only the small income.derived 
from his office, and a slender pension, which re- 
warded many wounds; but, in the’ pleagant 
place in whigh their lot was cast, these mode- 
Fate means Obtained for them not merely the 
necessaries, but all the luxuries of life. They 
inhabited in the town a palace worthy of the 
high, though extinct nobility, whose portraits 
~ statues li their lofty saloons, and filled 
their long corridors and graceful galleries; and 
about three miles from the town, on a gentle 
ascent facing the ocean, and embowered in 
groves of orange and olive trees, the fanciful 
garden enclosed in a thick wall of Indian fig 
and blooming aloes, was a most delicious casino, 
rented ata rate for which a garret may not be 
hired in England ; but, indeed, a paradise. Of 
this — Miss Ponsonby was the mistress ; 
and here she lived amid fruits and flo > Sur- 
rounded by her birds: and here she might be 
often seen at sunset glancing amid its beauties, 
with an eye as brilliant, and a step as airy, as 
the bright gazelle that ever glided or bounded 
at her side. 


Il. : 


One summer day, when every body was asleep 
in the little sultry city where Major Ponsonby, 
even in his siesta, watched over the interests of 
British commerce - for it was a city, and was 
blessed with the holy presence of a bishop—a 
young Englishman disembarked from .an impe- 
rial merchant brig just arrived from Otranto, 
and, aecording to custom, took his way to the 
Consul’s house. He was a man of an ap- 
parently verging towards thirty; and, although 
the native porter, who bore his luggage and 





directed his path, proved that, as he was accom. 
panied not even by a single servant, he did not 
share the general of his countrymen 
for wealth, his to those practised jp 
society was not undistinguished. 1, sle 
and calm, his air, though anaffected, was tha 
of a man not deficient in self-confidence; and 
whether it were the art of his tailor, or the re. 
sult of his own good frame, his garb, alth 
remarkably plain, had that indefinable 
which we associate with the costume of a map 
of some mark and breeding. 

On arriving at the Consul’s house, he was 
ushered through a large, dark, cool hall, at the 
end of which was a magnificnt staircase lead. 
ing to the suite of saloons, into a small apart 
ment on the ground-floor fitted up in the 
English style; and whith, although it offered 
the appearance of the library of an English 

mtleman, was, in fact, the consular office, 

warf bookcases encircled the room, occasion 
ally crowned by a marble bust, or bronze group, 

The ample table was covered with papers, and 
a vacan' y chair was evidently the consula 
throne. ortrait.of his Britannic Majesty 
figured on the walls of one part of the chan- 
ber; and overthe mantel was another po 
which immediately engaged the attention of the 
traveller, and, indeed, monopolized his obser 
vation. He had a very ample opportunity of 
studying it, for nearly a quarter of an hou 
elapsed before he was disturbed. It was the 
full-length portrait of a young lady. She stood 
‘on a terrace in a garden, and by her side wasa 

lie. Her form was of wonderful symme- 
try; but, although her dress was not Eom 
the expression of her countenance reminded the 
traveller of the beauties of his native land. 

The dazzling complexion, the large deep blue 
eye, the high white forehead, the clustering 
brown hair, were all northern, but northern of 
the highest order. She held in her small hand 
a branch of orange-blossom—the hand was 
fairer than the flower. 

“Signor Ferrers, I believe,” said a shrill 
voice. The traveller started, and turned round. 
Before him stood a little parched-up, grinning, 
bowing Italian, holding in his hand the card that 
the traveller had sent up to the Consul. 

** My name is Ferrers,” replied the traveller, 
slightly bowing, and speaking in a low, sweet 
tone. 

“‘ Signor Ponsonby is at the casino,” said the 
Italian: “I have the honour to be the Chance 
lor of the British Consulate.” 

It is singular that a mercantile agent should 
be styled a Consul, and his Chief Clerk a 
Chancellor. 

“I have the honour to be the Chancellor of 
the British Consulate,” said the Italian; “and 
I will take the earliest opportunity of mo 
the Consul of your arrival. Frogs Otranto, 
believe? All well, I hope, at to?” 

“T hope so too,” replied the traveller; “and 
so I believe.” 

_ “ You will be pleased to leave your passport, 
sir, with me—the Ccnsul will be most hore 
to see you at the casino: about sunset, he 
be very happy to see you at the casino. Iam 
sorry that I detained you for a moment, bat | 
was at my siesta. I will take the earliest op 
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nity of informing the Consul of your arri- 
yal; but, at present, all the consular messengers 
are taking their siesta; the moment one is 
awake, I shall send him to the casino. May I 
take the liberty of inquiring whether you have 
any letters for the Consal ?” 

« None,” replied the traveller. 

The Chancellor shrugged his shoulders a lit- 
tle, as if he regretted he had been roused from 
his siesta for a traveller who had not even a let- 
ter of introduction, and then turned. cn his heel 
to depart. 

The traveller took up his hat, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said, “ Pray, may I inquire of 
whom this is a portrait!” 

« Certainly,” replied the chancellor; “ ’tis. 
the Signora Ponsonbf.” 


IT. 


It was even upon as ignoble an animal as a 
Barbary ass, goaded by a dusky little islander 
almost in a state of nudity, that, an hour befor® 
sunset on the day of his arrival, the English tra- 
veller approached the casino of consul’s 
daughter, for there a note from Major Ponsonby 
had invited him to repair, to be introduced to his 
daughter, and to taste his oran The servant 
who received him, led Mr. Ferrers to a very 
fine plane-tree, under whose spreading branches 
was arranged a banquet of fruit and flowers, cof- 
fee in cups of oriental filigree, and wines of the 
Levant, cooled in snow. The worthy consul 
was smoking his chibouque, and his daughter, as 
she rose to greet their guest, let her guitar 2 
upon the turf. 

The original of the portrait proved that the 
painter had no need to flatter; and the dignified, 
yet cordial manner, the radiant smile, and the 
sweet and thrilling voice with which she wel- 
comed her countryman, would have completed 
the spell, had, indeed, the wanderer been one 
prepared, or capable of being enchanted. As it 
was, Mr. Ferrers, while he returned his wel- 
come with becoming complaisance, exhibited the 
breeding of a man accustomed to sights of 
strangeness and of beauty; and, while he ex- 

ressed his sense of the courtesy of his compan- 
ions, admired their garden, and extolled the 
loveliness of the prospect, he did not depart fora 
moment from that subdued, and even sedate 
manner, which indicates the individual whom 
the world has little left to astonish, and legg to 
enrapture, although, perhaps, much to please. 
Yet he was fluent in conversation, sensible, and 
ery and very agreeable. It appeared that 

e had travelled much, though he was far from 
boasting of his exploits. He had been long ab- 
sent from England, had visited Egypt and Ara- 
bia, and had sojourned at Damascus. While he 
refused the pipe, he proved, by his observations 
on its use, that he was learned in its practice; 
and he declined his host’s offer of a file of Eng- 
lish journals, as he was not interested in their 
contents, His host was too polished to originate 
any inquiry which might throw light upgn the 
connexions or quality of his guest, and his 
guest imitated his example. Nothing could be 
more perfectly well-bred than his whole de- 
meanour—he listened to the major with defer- 
ence, and he never paid Miss Ponsonby a siagle 


but the fond father did not omit this attention. 
Henrietta, in the most unaffected manner, com- 
plied with his request, because, as she was in 
the habit of singing every evening to her father, 
she saw no reason why he. should, on this oc- 
casion, be deprived of an amusement to which he 
was accustomed. As the welcome sea-breeze 
rose and stirred the flowers and branches, her 
voice blended with its fresh and fragrant breath. 
It was a beautiful vdice, and the wild and plain- 
tive air in which she ind » indigenous to 
their isle, harmonised alike with the picturesque 
scene and the segene hour. Mr. Ferrers listened 
with attention, and thanked her for her courtesy. 
Before*they withdrew to thecasino, he even re- 
quested the favour of her repeating the gratifica- 
tion, but in so quiet'a manner, that most young 
ladies would have neglected té6 comply with a 
wish expressed with so little fervour. 

The principal chamber of the casino was 
adorned with drawings by the Consul’s daughter: 
they depi the surrounding , and were 

x the hand of a master. r. Ferrers 
exililined em with interest—his observations 
provedhiis knowledge, and made them more than 
suspect his skill. He admitted that he had 
some slight practice im.the fine arts, and offered 
to lend his portfolio to Miss Ponsonby, if she 
thought it would amu . Upon the wales 
of scenery, he spoke with more animation 
on any other topic: his con¥ersation, indeed, 
teemed with the observations of q,fine eye and 
culti taste. . 

A he departed, leaving behind him a 
very ble impression. Henrietta and her 
r agreed that he was a most gentlemanlike 
mage—that he was ve om and very 
agreeable; and they were glad know him. 
The major detailed all the families and all the 
/ persons of the name of Ferrers of whom he had 
ever heard, and with whom he had been ac- 


uainted; and, before he Ee for the 


ftieth time, “ What Ferrers i®-was ? 


IV. 


The next mofning, Mr. Ferrers sent his port- 
folio to Miss Ponsonby, to the Consu)’s house, in 
the city; and her father called upon him imme- 
diately afterwards, to return bis original visit, 
and to request him to dine with them. Mr. Fer- 
rers declined the invitation; but begged to be per- 
mittedto pay his respects again at the casino, in 
the evening. The major, under the circumstan- 
ces, ventured to press his new acquaintance to 
comply with their desire, but Mr. Ferrers be- 
came immediately very reserved, and the Con- 
sul desisted. 

Towards sunset, however, mounted on his 
Barbary ass, Mr. Ferrers again appeared at the 

te of the casino, as mild and le as be- 
ore. They drank their coffee and ate their fruit, 
chatted and sang, and again repaired to the pa- 
vilion. Here they examined the contents of the 

rtfolio:—they were very rich; for it contained 
rawings of all kinds, and almost of every cele- 
brated place in the vicinity of the Mediterranean 
shores; Saracenic palaces, Egyptian temples, 
mosques of Damascus, aod fountains of Stam- 
boul. Here was a Bedouin encampment, shaded 
by a grove of palms; and there a Spanish Sig- 





compliment: he neyer even asked her to sing; 


norita, shrouded in her mantille, glided along 
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the Alameda. There was one. circumstance, 
however, about these drawings, which struck 
Miss Ponsonby as at least remarkable. It was 
obvious that some pencil-mark in the corner of 
each drawing, in all probability containing the 
same and initials of the artist, had been care- 
fully obliterated. : 

Among the drawings were several sketches 
of a yacht, which Mr. Ferrers passed over 
quickly, and without notice. The Consal, how- 
ever, who was an honorary member of the yacht 
club, and interested.in every vessel of the squad- 
ron that visited the Mediterranean, very natu- 
rally inquired of Mr. Ferrers, to whom the 
schooner in question belonged. Mr. Ferrers 
seemed rather confused ;" but atJen he said; 
“Oh, they are stupid things: I did not know 
they were here, The yacht is a yacht of a 
friend of mine who was at Cadiz.” 

* Oh, I seethe name,” said the Major; “* The 
Kraken.’ Why, that is Lord Bohun's yacht!’’ 

* The same, ” gaid Mr. Ferrers ; but perfectly 


“Ah! do you know Lord Bohan? " said Miss 
Ponsonby. ‘“ We have often expected here. 
—I wonder he has never paid us a visit, papa. 
They say he is the most eccentric person in the 
world. Is he so?” 

“ J never heard muehin his favour,”’ said Mr. 
Ferrers. ‘I believe he has made himself a great 
fool, as most young nobles do.” 

* Well, [have heard very*extraordinary things 
of him,” said the Consul. “ He isa great tra- 
veller, at all events, which I think acircumstance 
in every man’s favour.” 

** And then he has been a Guerilla chieftain,” 
said Miss Ponsonby ; * and a Bedouin robber; 
and—I hardly know what else; but Colonel 
Garth, who was here last summer, told us the 
most miraculous tales of his lordship.” 

** Affectations!”’ said Mr. Ferrers, with a sneer. 
** Bohun, however, has some excuse for his 
foll 3 for he was an orphan, I believe, in his 
cradle.’ 

**Is he clever ?” inquired Miss Ponsonby. 

** Colonel Garth is a much better judge than 
I am,” replied Mr. Ferrers. “ I confess I have 
no taste for Guerilla chieftains, or Bedouin rob- 
bers. I am not at all romantic.” 

And here he attracted her attention to what he 
ealled an attempt at a bull fight: and the conver- 
sation dropped, and Lord Bohun was forgotten. 

A fortnight passed away, and Mr. Ferrers was 
still a visitant of our Mediterranean isle. His 
intimacy with the Consul and his daughter re- 
mained on the same footing. Every evening he 
ary them a visit; and every evening, when he 

ad retired, the Major and Tis daughter agreed 
that he was a most agreeable person, though 
rather odd: the worthy Consul always adding 
his regret that he wool not dine with him, and 
his wonder as to what Ferrers he was. 

Now, it so happened that it was a royal 
birth day ; and the bishop, and several of the 
leading persons of the town, had agreed to par- 
take of the hospitality of the British Consul. 
The Major was anxious that Mr. Ferrers should 
meet them. He discussed this important point 
with his daughter. ' 

“ My darling, I don’t like to ask him; he 
really is such avery odd man. The moment 


———. 


you ask him to dinner, he looks as if you had 
offered him an insult. Shall we send him 4 
formal invitation ? I wonder what Ferrers he is! 
Lshould be gratified if he would dine with us, 
Besides, he would see something of our native 
society here, which is amysing.. What shall 
we do?” 

“I will ask him,” replied Miss Ponsonby, 
** J don’t think he could refuse me.” 

* | am sure I could not,” replied the Major, 
smiling. 

And so.Miss Ponsonby seized an opportunity 
of telling Mr. Ferrers that she had a favour to 
ask him. He was more fortunate than he 
imagined, was his courteous reply. 

“Then you must dine with papa, to-morrow.” 

Mr. Ferrers’ brow immefliately clouded. 

** Now, do not look so suspicious,” said Miss 
Ponsonby. “ Do you think that ours is an 

Italian bafiquet? Is there poison in the dish? 

Or do you live only on fruit and flowers ?”’ con- 
tinued Miss Pongonby. “Do you know,” she 
added, with an arch smile, “1 think you must 
be a ghour. 

A sort of smile struggled with a scowl] over 
the haughty countenance of the Englishman. 

* You will cofhe?”’ said Miss Ponsonby, most 
winningly. . 

“Ihave already trespassed too much w 
Major Ponsonby’s hospitality,”” muttered Mr, 
Ferrers; “I have no claim to it.” 

“ You are our countryman.” 

* Unknown.”’ 

ot The common consequence of being a tra- 

T. 

* ¥es—but—in short—I—” 

* You must come,”’ said Miss Ponsonby, with 
a glance like sunshine. 

** You do with me what you like,” exclaimed 
Mr. Ferrers, with animation. ‘“ Beautiful— 
weather,” he concluded. 

-, Mr. Ferrers was therefore their guest; and 
Strange it is to say, that from this day, from 
somecause, which it is now useless to ascertain, 
this gentleman became an habitual guest at the 
Consul’s table ; accepting a general invitation 
without even a frown ; and, what is more remark- 
able, availing himself of it, scarcely with an 
excepticn. 

Could it be the Consul’s daughter that effect- 
ed this revolution? Time may perhaps solve 
this interesting problem. Certainly, whether it 
were that she was seldom seen to more advantage 
than when presiding over society; or whether, 
elate with her triumph,she was particularly pleas- 
ing, because she was particularly pleased ; cer 
tainly Henrietta Ponsonby never appeared to 
greater advantage than she did upon the day of 
this memorable festival. Mr. Ferrers, when he 
quitted the house, sauntered to the mole, and 
gazed upon the moonlight sea.—A dangerous 
symptom. Yet the eye of Mr. Ferrers had 
before this been fixed in mute abstraction on 
many a summer wave, when Dian was inher 
bower ; and this man, cold and inscrutable as he 
seemed, was learned in woman, and woman's 
ways. Shall a Consul’s daughter melt a heart 
that boasted of being callous, and clear a brow 
that prided itself upon its clouds ? 

But if the state of Mr. Ferrers’ heart were 





doubtful, I must perforce confess, that, as time 
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drew on, Henrietta Ponsonby, if she had ven- 
tured to inquire, could have little hesitated as to 
the state of her own feelings. Her companion, 
her constant companion, for such Mr. Ferrers 
had now insensibly become, exercised over her 
an influence, of the power of which she was un- 
conscious,—only because it was unceasing. 
Had for a moment the excitement of her novel 
feeling ceased, she would have discovered, with 
wonder, perhaps with some degree of fear, how 
changed she had become since the first evening 
he approached their pleasant casino. And yet 
Mr. Ferrers was not her lover. No act,—no 
word of gallantry,—no indication of affection, to 
her inexperienced sense, ever escaped him. All 
that he did was, that he sought her society; but, 
then, there was no bther. The only wonder 
was, that he should remain among them; but, 
then, he had been everywhere. The vague love 
of lounging and repose, which ever and anon 
falls upon men long accustomed to singular ac- 
tivity and strange adventures sufficiently ac- 
counted for his conduct. But, whateyer might 
be his motives, certain it is, that English 
stranger dangerously interested the feelings of 
the Consul’s daughter; and when she thought 
the time must arrive for his d re, she drove 
the recollection-from her mind with a swiftness 
which indicated the pang which she experienced 
by its oceurrence. And no marvel either, that 
the heart of this young and lovely maiden sof- 
tened at the thought, and in the presence of her 
companion: no marvel; and no shame; for na- 
ture had invested the Englishman with soul- 
subduing qualities. His elegant person; his 


tender, yet reserved manners ; his experieficed, 
yet ornate mind; the flashes of a brilliant, yet 


mellowed imagination, which ever and anon 
would break forth in his conversation » perhaps, 
too, the air of melancholy, and even of mystery, 
which enveloped him, were all spells potent in 
the charm that enchants the heart of woman. 
And the major, what did he think? The good 
Consul was puzzled. The confirmed intimacy 
between his daughter and his guest, alike per- 
— and pleased him. He certainly never had 
ome acquainted with a man whom he would 
sooner have preferred for a son-in-law, if he had 
only known who he was. But two months, and 
more than two months had elapsed, and threw 
no light upon this most necessary point of 
knowledge. The Consul hesitated as to his 
conduct. His anxiety almost mastered his 
-breeding. Now he thought of speaking to 
r. Ferrers, and then to his daughter. There 
were objections to each line of conduct: and his 
confidence in Mr. Ferrers was very great, al- 
though he did not exactly know who he was: 
he was decidedly a gentleman; and there was, 
throughout his conduct and conversation, a tone 
of such strict propriety ; there was so much deli- 
eacy, and good feeling, and sound principle, in 
all he said and did; that the Consul at length 
resolved that he had no right to suspect, and no 
authority to question him. He was just on the 
point, however, of conferring with his daughter, 
when the town was suddenly enlivened, and his 
attention suddenly engrossed by the arrival of 
two other English gentlemen, 





vV. 


It must be confessed that Captain Ormsby and 
Major M‘Intyre were two very different sort of 
men to Mr. Ferrers. Never were two such gay, 
noisy, pleasant, commonplace persons. ey 
were “on leave” from one of the Mediterranean 
garrisons, xhad scampered through Italy, shot 
red-legged partridges all along the Barbary 
coast, and even smoked a pipe with the Dey of 
Algiers. They were intoxicated with all the 
sights they had seen, and all the serapes which 
they had encountered; and which they styled 
‘“‘reguiar adventures:” and they insisted upon 
piving every one a description of what e 
body “had heard or séen. In esnantinanen-a8 
their arrival, Mr. Ferrers disgontinued dinin 
with his accustomed host; and resumed his ol 
habit of riding up to the casino, every evening, 
on his Barbary ass, to eat oranges, and talk to 
the Consul’s daughter. 
ass | cuppaee ou know Florence, Mr. Ferrers?” 
said Major ‘Intyre. 

erfers bowed. 

« r’s, of course, you have seen?” said 
Captain Ormsby. 

* But have you seen it during Holy Week?” 
said the Major. ‘ That’s the thing.” 

* Ah, I see you have gen every where,” said 
the Captain: “ Algiers, of course?” 

“] never was at Algiers,” feplied Mr. Fer- 
Ters, quite rejoiced at the circumstance, and he 
walked away, and played with the gazelle. 

“ BysJove,” said the Major, with elevated 
eyes, “not been at Algiers! why, Mr. Consul, 
I thought you said Mr. Ferrers was a very great 
traveller indeed; and he has Rot been at Al- 
giers! I consider Algiers more worth seein 
than any place we have ever visited. Don’t you, 
Ormsby?” 

The Consul inquired whether he had met any 
compatriots at that famous place, The military 
travellers answered that they had not; but that 
Lord Bohun’s yacht was there; and they under- 
stood-his lordship was about to proceed to this 
island. The conversation for some time then 
dwelt upon Lord Bohun, and his adventures, ec- 
centricity, and wealth. But Captain Ormsby 
finally pronounced ‘“ Bohun a devilish good fel- 
low.” 

“Do you know Lord Bohun?” inquired Mr. 
Ferre 

“ Why, mo!” confessed Captain Ormsby: 
“* but he is a devilish intimate friend of a devilish 
intimate friend of mine.” 

Mr. Ferrers made a sign to Miss Ponsonby ; 
she rose, and followed him into the garden. “I 
cannot endure the jabber of these men,”’ said 
Mr. Ferrers. 

“They are very good-natured,” said Miss 
Ponsonby. 

“It may be so; and I have no right to criti- 
cise them. I dare say they think me very dull. 
However, it appears you will have Lord Bohun 
here in a short time, and then I shall be forgot- 
ten.” 

* That is not a very kind speech. You would 
not be forgotten, even.if absent; and you have, I 
hope, no thought of quitting us.” 

“I have remained here too long. Besides, 
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I have no wish to play a second part to Lord 1 
Bohun.” 

“Who thinks of Lord Bohun? and why 
should you play a second to any one? You 
are a little perverse, Mr. Ferrers.” 

**] have been in this island ten weeks,”’ said 
Mr. Ferrers, thoughtfully. 

“* When we begin to count time, we are gene- 
rally weary,” said Miss Ponsonby. 

“You are in error. I would willingly com- 
pound, that the rest of my existence should be 
as happy as the last ten weeks. They have 
been very happy,” said Mr. Ferrers, musingly : 
“ very happy, indeed. The only happy time I 
ever knew. They have been so serene, and so 
sweet.”’ . 

“« And why not remain then?”’ said Miss Pon- 
sonby, in a lo ice. 

“« There are many reasons,” said Mr. Ferrers: 
and he offered his arm to Miss by, and 
they walked together, far away frdim the casino. 
«These ten weeks have been so and 
sweet,” he continued, but in a calm voice, “ be- 
cause you have been my anions» My life 
has taken its colour from your characters") Now, 
listen to me, dearest Miss Ponsonby, and be not 
alarmed. I love you!” 

Her arm trembled in hiss 

“ Yes, I love you; and, believe me, I use that 
word with no common feeling. It describes the 
entire devotion of my exis to your life; and 
my complete sympathy every attribute of 

our nature. Calm as maybe my speech, I 
ove you with a burning heart. 

She bowed her head, and covered her face 
with her right hand. 

** Most beauteous lady,” continued Mr. Fer- 
rers, “‘ pardon me if I agitate you; for my fe- 
spect is equal to my love. I stand before you 
a stranger, utterly unknown; and I am so cir- 
cumstanced, that it is not in my power, even at 
this moment, to offer any explanation of my 

uivocal position. Yet, whatever I may be, I 
offer my existence, and all its accidents, 
or bad, in homage to your heart. May I indulge 
the delicious hope that, if not now accepted, 
they are at least considered with kindliness, and 
without suspicion ?” 

“Oh, yes! without suspici murmured 
Miss Ponsonby—“ without suspicion. Nothing, 
nothing in the world shall ever make me be- 
lieve that you are not as good as you ate—— 
gifted.” ; 

“ Darling Henrietta!” exclaimed Mr. Ferrers, 
in a voice of melting tenderness; and he press- 
ed her to his heart, and sealed his love upon 
her lips. “This, this is confidence: this, this 
is the woman’s love I long have sighed for. 
Doubt me not, dearest; never doubt me! Say 
you are mine; once more pledgé yourself to 
me. I leave our isle this night. Nay, start not, 
sweet one! "Tis for our happiness; this night. 
I shall return to claim my bride. Now, listen, 
darling! our engagement, our sweet and solemn 
engagement, is secret. You will never hear 
from me until we meet again; you may.hear of 
me, and not to my advantage. What matter ? 
You love me; you cannot doubt me. I leave 
with you my honour; an honour never sudlied. 
Mind that—Oh no, you cannot doubt me!” 

“[ am yours: I care not what they say: if 


” 


— 


there be norfaith and truth in you, I will despair 
of them for ever.” i 
“ Beautiful being! You make me mad with 
joy. Has fate reserved for me, indeed, this trea” 
sure! Am I at length loved, and loved only for 
myself !” 
VI. 


He has e; Mr. Ferrers has de 
What an event! What a marvellous event! 
A revolution had occurred in the life of Hen 
rietta Ponsonby: she was no longer her owg 
mistress ; She was no longer her father’s child, 
She belonged to another ; and that other a stran- 
ger, an unknown, and departed being! How 
strange! And yet how sweet! This beautiful 
j young lady passed her days in pondering over 

er ar position. In vain she attempted to 

ith her d@@tiny. In vain she depicted 
to error, perhaps the madness, of her 
conduet. She was fascinated. She could not 
reason: she d not communicate to her 
father all happened. A thousand times 
her lips m to reveal her secret; a thousand 
times an irresistible power restrained them. 
She remained silent, moody, and restless: she 
plucked flow rew them to the wind: 
she gazed upon the sea, and watched the birds 
in abstraction wilder than their wing; and yet 
she would not doubt her betrothed. That voice, 
so sweet, and solemn, and so sincere, still lin- 
one in her ear: the gaze of that pure and 
ofty brgw was engraven on her memory: never 
could she forget those delicate adieus ! 

This ch in his daughter was not unmark- 
Bem the Consul, who, after some reflection, 
‘Could not hesitate in considering it as the result 
of the departure of Mr. Ferrers. The thought 
made him mournful. It pained his noble na 
ture, that the, guest whom he so respected 
might have trifled with the affections of the 
child whom he so loved. He spoke to the 
maiden; but the maiden said she was happy. 
And, indeed, her conduct gave evidence of rest 
lessness rather than misery; for her heart seem- 
ed sometimes exuberantly gay; often did she 
smile, and ever did she sing. The Consul was 
conscious there was a mystery he could not 
fathom. It is bitter for a father at all times to 
feel that hig child is unhappy; but doubly bitter 
is the pang when he feels that the cause is 
secret. 

‘Phree. months, three heavy months passed 
away, the cloud still rested on this once 
happy home. Suddenly Lord Bohun arrived, 
the much talked-of Lord Bohun, in his more 
talked-of yacht. The bustle which the arrival 
of this celebrated personage occasioned in the 
consular establishment was a diversion from 
the reserve, or the gloom, which had so long. 
prevailed there. Lord Bohun was a young, 

ble, and soméwhat affected individ 

e had a German chasseur and a Greek page. 
He was very luxurious, and rather troublesome; 
but infinitely amusing, both to the Consul and 
his daughter He dined with them every day, 
and recounted his extraordinary adventures with 
considerable self-complacency. In the course of 
the week he scampered over every of the 
land; and gave a magnificent entertainment on 





board the Kraken, to the bishop and the princi- 
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islanders, in honour of the Consul’s daughter. 
eed, it was séon very evident that -his lord- 
ship entertained feelings of no ordinary admira- 
tion for his hostéss. He paid her, on all occa- 
«sions, the most marked attention; arid the Con- 
gut, who did not for a moment believe that these 
attentions indicated other than the transient feel- 
ings that became a lord, and so adventurous a 
lord, began to fear that his inexperienced Hen- 
rietta might again become the victim of the fugi- 
tive admiration of a traveller. , : 
“One evening at thé casino, his lordship no- 
ticed a drawing of his own yacht, and started. 
The Consul explained to him, that the drawing 
had been copied by his daughter, from a sketch 
by an English traveller, who preceded him. His 
name was inquired, and given. ry 

“ Ferrers!” exclaimed his lordship, ** What! 4 
has Ferrers been here?” * : 

“You know Mr. Ferréfs, -thep?’’. inquired 
Henrietta, with suppressed tation = 

“Oh yes, I know Ferrers.” # 

“A most agreeable and gentleman-like man,” 
said the Consul, anxious, he knew not why, that 
the conversation would cease. . ~ 

“Oh yes, ery is ” ve “* — 
He piques himself on ing gereea e,—Mr. 
Ferrers.” ™ 

“ From what I have observed of Mr. Ferrers,” 
said Henrietta, in a firm and rather decided 
tone, “I should not have given him credit for, 
any sentiment approaching to conceit,” 

“ He is fortunate in having such a defender,” 
said his lordship, bowing gallantly. ~ 

“ Our friends are scarcely worth possessing,” 
said Miss Ponsonby, “unless they defend us 
when absent. But I am not aware that 
Ferrers needs any defence.” 

His lordship turned on his heel, and hummed 
an opera air. x , 

“Mr. Ferrers paid us a long visit,” said the 


Consul, who was now desirous that the conver- |- 


sation should proceed. 

“ He had evidently a great inducement,”’ said 
Lord Bohun. ‘I wonder he ever departed.” 

“He is a great favourite in this house,” said 
Miss Ponsonby. 

“ | perceive it,” said Lord Bohan. 

“ What Ferrers is he ?”’ inquired the Consul. 

“Oh, he has gentle blood in his veins,” said 
Lord Bohun. “1 never heard his breeding 
impeached.” eS 

“ And I should think, nothing else,” said Miss 
Ponsonby. f - 

“Oh, I never heard any thing particdlar 
against Ferrers,” said his lordship: “ except 
that he was a roué; and a little mad. That is 
all.” 

“ Enough, I should think,” said Major Pon- 
sonby, with a clouded brow. 

- What a roué may be, I can scarcely be sup- 
posed to judge,” said Henrietta. “If, however, 
itbe a man remarkable for the delicacy of his 
thoughts and conduct, Mr. Ferrers has certainly 
some claim to the title. As for his madness, he 
was our constant companion for nearly three 
months: if he be mad, it must be a very Jittle 
indeed.” 

“He was a great favourite of Henrietta,” said 
her father, with a forced smile. 


“ Fortunate man !” said the lord. “ Fortanate 
"iow Be h ped he gard 
ord Bohun ste into the en with the 
Consul: Miss Passoaby was left alone. Firm 
as had been her previous demeanour, now, that 
she was alone, her agitated countenance de- 
noted the tamult of her mind. Aroué! Could 
it be so! Could it be ible! Wasshe, while 
she bad pledged the ness of her virgin mind 
to this unknown man; was she, after all, only a 
fresh sacrifice to his insatiable vanity! Ferrers 
aroué! That Jofty-minded man, who spoke so 
eloquently, and so wisely, he was a roué, an 
eccentrie roué ; one whose unprincipled conduct 
could only be excused at the expense of the sound- 
ness of is intellect She could not credit it; she 
would not credit it: and yet his conduct had 
p been so strange, so mysterious, 0 unnecessarily 
mysterious: and then she reéollected his last 
dark-muttered words. ‘ Fou may hear of me, 
and not to my advantage.” Oh, whata prophecy ! 
Ard from she had never heard He had, 
at least, this sad promises Very sorrowful 
was the Consul’s daughter. And then she be- 
th t herself of his pledge, and his honour 
that never sullied. She buried her face 
in her hands,—she conjur~1 up to her recollec- 
tion all that had happened since his arrival, 
haps his fatal arrival,in their island; all he had 
said, and done, andseemed@to think. She would 
not doubt him. It was madness for a moment 
to doubt him. No lation seemed so com- 
plete, no misery so fall of anguish,as such sus- 
picion; she could not doubt him: all her happi- 
ness was hope. A e touch roused her. It 
was her gazelle ; gazelle that he had so 
loved. She caressed it, she caressed it for his 
sake : she arose and joined her father and Lord 
Bohun in the garden, if not light-hearted, at least 
serene. 


Vil. 


There must have been something peculiarly 
captivating in the air of our island ; for Lord 
Bohun, who, according to his own account, had 
never remained in any place a week in the whole 
course of his life, exhibited no inclination to quit 
the city where Major Ponsonby presided over 
the inyerests of our commerce. He had re- 
mained there pearly a month, made himself very 
agreeable, and, on the whole, was a welcome 
est, certainly with the Consul, if not with the 
Sonsults daughter. As for the name of Mr. 
Ferrers, it eecasionally oceurred in conversation. 
Henrietta picqued herself upon the unsuspected 
inquiries which she carried on respecting her 
absent friend. She, however, did not succeed 
in eliciting much information. Lord Bohun was 
so » that it was impossible to annex a pre- 
cise idea to any thing he ever uttered. Whether 
Ferrers were rich or poor, really of good family, 
or, as she sometimes thought, of disgraceful 
lineage; when and where Lord Bohun and him- 
self had been fellow-travellers—all was alike ob- 
scure and shadowy. Not that her noble guest 
was inattentive to her inquiries; on the contrary, 
he almost annoyed her by his eonstant devotion: 
she was almost, indeed, inclined to resent his 
singularly marked expressions of admiration as 
an insult; when, to her utter astonishment, one 





morning her father astounded her by an an- 
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nouncement that Lord Bohun had done her the 
honour of offering her his hand and heart. The 
beautiful Henrietta was in great perplexity. It 
was due to Lord Bohun to reject his flattering 
proposal without reservation: it wag difficult, 
almost impossible, to convinee her father of the 
expediency of such a proceeding. ‘There was in 
the proposal of Lord Bohun every circumstance 
which could gratify Major Ponsonby. In the 
wildest dreams of his paternal ambition, his 
hopes had never soared higher than the 
sion of such a son-in-law: high birth, high rank, 
splendid fortune, and accomplished youth, were 
combined in the individual = some favouring 
destiny, it would seem, had wafted to this dis- 
tant and obseure isle to offer his vows to its ac- 
complished mistress. That his daughter might 
hesitate, on so brief an acquaintance, to unite her 
— in ith a comparative stranger, 
was what he had, in some degree, anticipated ; 
but that she should anhesitatingly and unreserv- 
edly declint the proposal, was condyet for which 
he was totally uprepared. He was disa 
inted and mortified—for the first time ti his 
ife he was angry with his child. strange 
that Lord Bohun, who had required a deputy to 
make a proposition which, of all others, the 
most becomes and most requires a principal, 
should, when his fate was decided, have re- 
quested a personal interviéwewith Ponson- 
by. It was a favour which she could not refuse, 
for her father required her to grant it. She ac- 
cordingly prepared herself for a repetition of the 
proposal from lips, doubtles# unaccustomed to 
sue in vain. It was otherwise: never had Lord 
Bohun condugted himself,in a more kind and 
unaffected manner than during this interview: 
it pained Miss Ponsonby to think she - had 
pained one who was in reality so amiable: she 
was glad, however, to observe that he did not 
appear much moved or apne ed. Lord Bohun / 
expressed his gratitude for the agreeable hours’ 
he had spent in her society; and then most deli- 
cately venturéd to inquire whether time might, 
perhaps, influence Miss Ponsonby’s determina- 
tion? And when he had received her most cour- 
teous, though hopelese answer, he only expressed 
his wishes for her futare happiness, which he 
could not doubt. 

“T feel,” said Lord Bohun, age was about 
to depart; “I feel,’ he said, in a very hesitat- 
ing voice, “I am taking a at, an unwarrant- 
able liberty; but believe me, dear Miss Ponsonby, 
the inquiry, if I could venture to make it, is in- 
spired by the sincerest desire for your welfare.” 

“ ak with freedom, Lord Bohun; you will 
ever, Raat sure, speak with kindness.” 

“ I would not willingly despair, then, unless I 
believed that heart were engaged to another.” 

Miss Ponsonby bent down and plucked a 
flower, and, her brow covered with blashes, with 
. an agitating hand tore the flower to pieces. 

“Is this a fair inquiry?”’ she murmared. 

“It is for your sake I inquire,” answered 
Lord Bohun. 

Now an irresistible conviction eame over 
her mind that Lord Bohan was thinking of Fer- 
yers, and a desire on her part as strong to learn at 
length something of her mysterious lover. 





“ What, indeed, if I be not mistress of my 
heart?” She spoke without raising her head. 


“ In that case I will believe that it belongs tp 
one worthy of such a treasure.” 

“ You speak of Edmund Ferrers?” said Mig 
Ponsonby. 

“The same.” «~ 

“ You know him?” she inquired, in a chok. 
ing voice. 

“*] know and honour him. I have long be 
lieved that the world did not boast a man mow 
gifted; now 1 know that it does not possess q 
man more blessed.” 

“ Shallyou see him?” she inquired in a quick 
tone. 

* Probably you will see him first: I am suf 
fica abqnaned with his movements to know 
that he will soon be here. This Greek boy 
whom you have sometimes noticed, is his 
I wish him to join his master again; and me 
thinks the readiest way will be to leave him in 
this isle. Here, Spiridion, bow to your new 
mistress, ‘and be dutiful for her sake, as well ag 
that of your lord’s—Adieu! dearest Miss Pon 
sonby!”” 


“ vo ° 


This strange conversation with Lord Bohunat 
parting, wae not without a certain wild, but aot 
unpleasing infld@nce over the mind of Henrietta 
Ponsonby. Much as it first had agitated her, its 
result, as she often mused over it, was far from 
being without ,solace. It was consoling, in 
deed, to know that one person, at least, honoured 
that being in.whom she had so ee relied: 
Lord » also, had before spoRen of Ferrers 
ina fferent tone; but she felt confidence ia 
the unusual seriousness of his last communica 
tions and with satisfaction contrasted it with 

‘the heedlessness, or the levity of his former int- 
mations. Here, too, was the page of Ferrers at 
her side—the beautiful and bright-eyed Spiri- 
dion. How strange it was! how very strange! 
Her simple life had suddenly become like some 
shifting fairy-tale: but love, indeed, is a fairy, 
and of marvels and magic—it changes all 
things; and the quietest domestic hearth, when 
shadowed by its wing, becomes as rife with 
wonders and adventure, as if it were the pas 
sionate theatre of some old romance. Yes! the 
bright-eyed Greek page of her mysterious and 
absent lover was at her side—but then he only 
spoke Greek. In vain she tried to make him 
comprehend how much she desired to have tid 
ings of his master. The graceful mute could 
9 indulge in airy pantomime, point to the 
skies and ocean, or press his hand to his heartin 
token of fidelity. Fienrietta amused herself in 
teaching Spiridion Italian, and repaid herself for 
all her trouble, in occasionally obtaining some 
slight information of her friend. In time, she 
learned that Ferrers was in Italy, and had sees 
Lord Bohun before the departure of that noble 
man. In answer to her anxious and often-te 
peated inquiries whether he would soon retam, 
Spiridion was constant to his consoling affirm 
tive. Never was sucha sedulous mistress f 
languages as Henrietta Ponsonby. Ske 

also, that an Albanian searf, which the page 
wore round his waist, had been given him by his 
master, when Spiridion quitted him; and Her 
rietta instantly obtained the scarf for a Barbary 
shawl of uncommon splendour. 
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Now it happened oneafternoon towards sunset, 
asthe Greek page rambling, as was his custom, 
over the neighbouring heights, beheld below the 

ing fort, the neighbouring straits, and the 
distant sea, that a vessel appeared in sight, and 
goon entered the harbour. It was an lish 
yessel—it was the yacht of Lord Bohun. “eT he 
started and watched the vessel with a fixed 
earnest gaze: soon he observed the British 
Consul in his boat row to the side of the vessel, 
and almost immediately return. At that moment, 
the yacht hoisted a signal—upon a white ground 
a crimson heart—whereupon Spiridion, drawi 
from his breast a letter, kissed it twice, 
bounded away. 

He bounded away towards the city, and 
scarcely slackened his pace until he arrived at 
the Consul’s mansion—he rushed in, dashed up 
the staircase, and entered the saloons. At 
window of one, gazing on the sunset, was Henri- 
stta Ponsonby—her was serious, but her 
beautiful countenance was rather tinged by melan- 
choly than touched by gloo sive, not sor- 
rowful. By: her side lay her guitar, hoing, 
as it were, with her touch ; and near it the Al- 
banian scarf, on which she had embroidered the 
name of her beloved. Of himyithen, were her 
gentle musings? Who@an doubtit? Her gentle 
mosings were of him whom she had loved with 
such unexampled trust. Fond, beautiful, confid- 
ingmaiden! It wasthe strength of thy mind 
as much as the simplicity of thy heart that ren- 
dered thee so faithful so firm ! "Who would 
pot envy thy unknown adorer? Can set 
Suspicion is for weak minds and cold-blooded 
spirits. Thou never didst doubt ; and thou wast 
just, for, behold, he is trueJ 

A fluttering sound roused her—she turned her 
head, and expected to see her gazelle: it was 
Spiridion ; his face was wreathed with smiles as 
he held towards hera letter. She seized it—she 
recognized in an instant the hand-writing she had 
so often studied—it was his! Yes! it was his. 
Itwas the hand-writing of her beloved. Her 
face was pale, her hand trembled; a cloud moved 
before her vison ; yet at length she read, and she 
tread these words :— 

“Tf, as I hope, and as I believe, you are 
faithful to those vows, which since my de- 
parture have been my only consolation, you will 
meet me to-morrow, two hours before noon, in 
our garden. I come to claim my bride; but, 
until my lips have expressed to yon how much 
ladore you, let nothing be known to your father.” 


IX. 


“My dearest Henrietta,” said the Consul, as 
he entered, ‘“‘ who, think you, has returned ? 
Lord Bohun.”’ 

“ Indeed !”’ said Henrietta. 
him ?” 

“No, I paid my respects to him immediate- 
ly, but he was unwell. He breakfasts with us 
to-morrow, at ten.” 

The morrow came, but ten o’clock brought no 
Lord Bohun; and even eleven sounded: the 
Consul sought his daughter, to consult her—he 
was surprised to learn that Miss Ponsonby had 
not returned from her early ramble. At this 
moment, a messenger arrived from the yacht to 
say, that, from some error, Lord Bohun had re- 
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paired to the casino, where he awaited the Con- 
sul. The Major mounted his barb, and soon 
reached the pavilion. As he entered the garden, 
he beheld, in the distance, his daughter and — 
Mr. Ferrers. He was, indeed, surprised. It 
appeared that Henrietta was about to run for- 
ward to him; but her companion checked her, 
and she disap down a neighbouring walk. 
Mr. Ferrers advanced, and saluted her father— 

“ You are surprised to see me, my dear sir?” 

“Iam rised, but most happy. You came, 
of course, with Lord Bohun.?” 

Mr. Ferrers bowed. 

“Iam very deSirous of having some conver- 
sation with you, my ear Major Ponsonby,” 
continued Mr. Ferrerg, 

“T am ever at your service, my dear sir; but, 
at the present moment, I must go and greet his 
lordship.” - 

“Oh, never’mind Bohun,” said Mr. Ferrers, 
carelessly. “I have no ceremony with him—he 
can wait.” ~~ 

"The Major was a little perplexed. 

“ You know, my dearest sir,”’ conti- 
nued Mr. , * that I wish to speak to you 
on a ect in which my happiness is entirely 
concerned.” 

“ Proceed, sir,” said the Consul, looking 
still more puzzled. — 

“ You cat scarcely be astonished, my dearest 
sir, that I should admire your daughter.” 

The Consul bowed; 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Ferrers, “it seems to 
me impossible to know her and not admire: I 
should say, adore her.” 

“You flatter a father’s feelings,” said the 


~ Consul. 


“T express my own,” replied Mr. Ferrers. 
“T love her—I have long loved her, devotedly.” 

“ Hem!” said Major Ponsonby. 

“I feel,’ continued Mr. F., “ that there is a 
great deal to apologize for in my conduct, both 
towards you and herself: I feel that my conduct 
may, in some degree, be considered even unpar- 
donable: I will not say that the end justifies the 
means, Major Ponsonby, but my end was, at 
least, a great, and, I am sure, a virtuous one.” 

“TI do not clearly comprehend you, Mr. 
Ferrers.” 

“It is som@® consolation to me,’’ continued 
that gentleman, “that the daughter has par- 
doned me: now let me indulge the delightful 
ho that I may be as successfnl with the 
father.” 

‘*] will, at least, listen with patience to you, 
Mr. Ferrers; bat I must own your meaning is 
not very evident to me: let me, at least, go and 
shake hands with Lord Bohun.” 

“I will answer for Lord Bohun excusing your 
momentary neglect. Pray, my dear sir, listen 
to me.” 

“I wish to make you acquainted, Major Pon- 
sonby, with the feelings which influenced me 
when I first landed on this island. This know- 
ledge is necessary for my justification.” 

* But what is there to justify ?”’ inquired the 
Major. 

“ Conceive a man born to a great fortnne,” 
continued Mr. F., without noticing the interrup- 
tion, “‘and to some accidents of life, which 
many esteem above fortune; a station as emi-' 
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nent as his wealth—conceive this man master of 
his destiny from his boyhood, and early inexpe- 
rienced in that great world with which you are 
not quainted es him with a mi 

ifted, aps, with too dangérous*a sensibi- 
fy; — apd the Victim of all whom he 
encounters—conceive him, in disgust, flyin 
from the world that lad deceived him, an 
divesting himself of @ltose accidents of exist- 
ence which, however envied by others, appeared 
to his morbid imagination the esseptial causes 
of his mise ive man, mnknown 
and obscure; sighing to be valued for Qua- 
lities of which fortune .could*not ve him, 
and to be leved only for his own sakte—a mise- 
rable man, @fr!” 

** It would seem so,” said the Consul. 


* Now, fora moment imagine this man 
apparently in Possession of whith he had 
long ; heis loved, he i for him- 


so 

self, and loved by a being su the bright- 
est dream of rest youth: the remem- 
brance of the’ i even » hisajoy. 
He is haun " a i = ec- 
tion, even of this being, ix” . t of his 
own qualities, than of her inexperience in life—- 
he has every thing at sfake—he dares to submit 
her deyotion to the sh trial—he quits her 
without withdrawi dark ‘curtain with 
which he had en imself—she quits her 
with the distinct understanding that she shall 
not even hear from him until he thinks fit,to re- 
turn; and pene ae pure mind, in a secret 
from the parent whort she @dores. He is care- 
ful, in the meanwhile, 1 be 
traducedin ber prese for- 





his name 
at the 


r 
tune, the loftiest tank, shall be offered for her. 


acceptance, if she only will renounce himgiind 
the dim hope of his return,,A terrible trial, 
Major Ponsonby !” 

* Indeed, most terrible,” " 

“ But she is trne—troer even thah trath—a 
I have co ack to claim my unrivalled bride. 
Can you on, met Can you syinpathize 
with me?” : . 

“ I speak then.» murmured the astound- 
ed Consul <a - 

“To your son, 
Lorp Bonun !” 


with your permission—to 


> 
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To excel others is a proof of talent >but jo 
know when to conceal that superiority; is a great 
proof of prudence, The celebrated drator Domi- 
tious Afer, when attacked in a set speech by 
Caligula, made no reply, affecting to be entirely 
overcome by the resistless eloquence of the 
tyrant. Had he replied, he would certainly have 
conquered, and as certainly have died; but he 
wisely preferred a defeat that saved his life, to a 
victory that would have cost it. 


a Bee 


Strong and sharp as our wit may be, it is not 
so strong as the memory of fools, nor so keen as 
their resentment; he that has not strength of mind 
to forgive, is by no means so weak as to forget; 
and it is much more easy to do a cruel thing, 
than to say a severe one, 
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No. I. 


~Sir Water Scort, in his Introduction » 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, relates 
an affecting incident, taken from Godserofi’s 
Memoitf, of the reception by James V., King 
Scotland, of Archibald, of Kilspindie, who had, 
in commun with all who bore the name of Dogg. 
lass, been exiled from Scotland some years pre 
vieus to the event which is recorded below, 
“ Arthibald, of Kilspindie, was the re 
and attendant of James, during that Prince's 
b@yhood,—and his activity, and extraordinary 
feats of,strength, caused the Prince to bestow 
upow kim the appellation of Graysteil. Bat, o 
the rebellion of the family of Douglass, Jamey 
was so incensed, that he banished them, and 
Kilspi shared their fate. Trasting to the 
King’s y kindness and affection, he resolved 
to throw himself upon his clemency. The u»- 
fortunate Nobleman, on his return to Scotland, 
hastened to Stirling, and meeting the King, 
while engaged with his Nobles in the chase, he 
threw himself upon his knees, and besought s 
revocation of his outlawry, with leave to end his 
days in his native land. But the name of 
Douglass ptoved an amulet to steel the monarch’s 
b i@@ainst the prayers of Kilspindie, and 
dashing swiftly past, he rode towards the Keep, 
followed by the-ageéd and grief-worn petitioner, 
who followed him up the hill. James answered 
not his prayers ;—and Kilspindie sat down a 
the gate, and asked for a draught of water, which 


. was Tefused him; and he returned to Franee, 


where he shortly after died of a broken heart.” 
It is well known, that his inexorable sovereign 
never recovered the shock his mind sustained 
by the disastrous rout of ten thousand of his 
bravest troops, by five hundred English cavalry, 
apon Solway Moss. It broke his proud spirit, 
and caused his death. 


From Stirling’s towers they issue forth, and marshal 
on the plain, 

The sovereign and his nobles all,—a gallant knightly 
train ; 

In hunter’s garb they seek the glade, well mounted 
for the chase— 

Their champing steeds scarce heed the rein, im- 
patient for the race. 


The scent is down—the pack unleash’d—the hunts, 
man’s cry is peal’d, 

And loudly echoing back the ery, they spur across 
the field ; 

O’er bank and brae, they onward dash, or breast the 
opposing stream,— 

The scene would foil the painter’s art,—a spirit-band 
they seem! 


The hunt is done! The antler’d foe lies weltering 
in his gore— : 

Unheeding now the hounds’ deep bay--his day of 
trial’s o’er! 
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. Without, in giant majesty, rose mine own ancestral 
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And James, more womanish than wont, has home- 
ward turn’d his rein, 

Regretting, in fruition’s hour, the triumph and the 
slain. 

But who is he, with pilgrim’s staff, who kneels as if 
in prayer, 

And to the monarch’s startled glance, displays a brow 


of care?— 
What does he here?—and why thus fall fis fast and 


burning tears, 
As though, in gazing on the King, eame@thoughts of 


other years? 


He speaks not, but bedews with tears, the Mind of 
Scotland’s Lord, 

That rests through fear of treachery upon.his jewaila 
sword ; 

But the sight of it—that old man’s face—has open’d 
Memory’s caves, 

And recollections of the Past, come WMehing from 
their graves. 


His hand no longer grasps the steel, subdued his eye’s 
fierce glare, 
While on his brow looms gentleness, not often seated 
there ; 
And murmuring, in tones that kindly thoughts reveal, 
He speaks—‘‘ this is my boyhood’s guide, Kilspin- 
die’s laird—Graysteil. ” Pte 


He pauses, but his look and tele, remembered—Ah, 
how well! 

Have fed the suppliant’s heart with hope, and vid” 
its waters swell ; 

“Oh speak!”’ he eries,—** Oh speak again, and let 
me hear thy voice of 

Pour o’er my soul rich memories, that my spirit 
may rejoice! 


“For mine has prov’d a weary lot, for years afar to 
roam— 

Afar from thee,—from Scotia’s plains—an outenst 
from my home— ’ 

A beggar’d exile—friendless, lone, without those 
sympathies, ‘ 

Which, though they may not cure, can sear—Life 
bitter miseries. 


“Oft in the hour of troubled sleep, has Faney 
brought to light 

My palmy days--the border-wraith—the arming and 
the fight ;— 

Again I led my warriors on, their slogan ringing 
high, 

To battle in their monarch’s cause—to conquer—or 
to die! 


“And then the scene would change,--I stood within 
my castle hall— 

My bride was there—my little ones, came bounding 
at my call ; 


hills, 
While through the lattice, swept the sound of a thou- 
sand gushing rills. 





Over” 


‘Another change—at Tax command, I join’d the 
mimic war— 

Wrestled—sped onward in the raee, or hurl’d the 

bar ;— 

And thou wouldst call me Graysteil then, and bid me 
to thy throne, P 

But thy smile would the joyous spell, I'd 
wake to find it flown 


“When on the, harvest-fields of alee and vine- 
en : 

Ive hegrd the 5 <u eens 
~ hunter’s n— 

Breathing of home—their own blest home—until 
around me swept 

The faneral strain of buried joys—d?ve béwed my 
head and wept; ve 

“ Yes, weptiFor Manhood’s all too weak, to, bear 


- such as mine, 
To find Eanker in. ce iy—we foe 4, nor 


Délbore!—t "ve comed it!—the Exile 
and the Slave 
Hail its approach, and bless the power that speeds 
them to the gravel 


Death 


a 
“ And nowpoome eithee, ‘ny, Prince! o atk—nay, 


beg a 

To crave oblivion of the past—the grave will do it 
soon !— 

That when my suf “of Lifé shall fade,—and Death, 

dow throws ~ 

soul, my aire winds may Wish me to 

repose! 

“ 

“I ask no more!—Subdued, and spent the fire of my 
race ;— 

} Thé Douglass’ Lion is*eouchant now—Oh! do not 
hide thy face! 

The mistis on my father’s ae Te ae a leafless 


And the power-of the ee what is it 


now? 9, 


His words are lost,—his hearer’s gone,—for with the 


e, t 
Euan aioe once proud race, and quench’d 


is Mercy’s flame ;—~ 

And, “#haking free his ‘bridle-rein, he drives his 
rowels deep 

Into his startled charger’s flanks, and spurs towards 
the Keep. 


Entrane’d, the pleader—* Can this be so’—Or is it 
mockery all?— ~ 

And must Hope’s shrine, so bright but now, in hope- 
less ruins fall?” 

He hastens on,—his gushing prayer falis on the 
monarch’s ear, 

But may not reach his heart ;—deep hate forbids all 
aecess there! 

* = = ™ * - 


The shades of night are gathered now, and Nature 
owns its power, 

While Luna swathes, with silvery sheen, old Stir- 
ling’s age-worn towers; 
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“The merry laugh—the voice of song—the banquet | 


hour proclaims, : 
And ’midst the wassail din is heard, the joyous tones 


of James. “<i 


The Douglass hears,—his bursting heart with bitterer 
throes dilate, 
As, in his agony, he sits without the castle gate ;— 
A menial train have gather’d near, and, as they view 
his tears, , 
Asmil Kilspindie’s once proud Earl, with coarse gnd 


“ Water,” he. sobs—‘ git® me to.drink, that I may 
quench this thirst, 

And cool this tortur’d brain of mine, that threatens 
now to burstj— _ - 

What! you refuse’—Great Heaven, why thus Woe’s 
bitter chalice fill ; 

But tis even so,—and I will bow submissive to Thy 

will!” m 


He turn’d away !—His totteripg limbs, reveal’d that 
day had done 
The work of years upon his frame;—it spoke a 
_ spirit gone ; .  - 
And, ere affother moon had ‘wan’d—the gallapt and» 


" WM. G. LEWIS. 


Martrarw Gaecory Lewis, an English writer, 
whose attempts, both in the tment of the 
drama, and of romance, Obtained, at one period, 


a very considerable share.of popularity, though | 
y 


but too frequently disfigured bad taste, and 
degraded by licentiousness, was the son of a gen- 
tleman of good property, who was und@®secre- 
tary at war. The subject of this article was 
born in the metropolis,, » and educated at 
Westminster; on quitting whiich he travelled for 
improvement, especially into Germany, the lite- 
rature of which country produced a strong im- 
pression upon him, and gave that) liar turn 
to his compositions, which placed him in the 
foremost rank among the delineators of the mar- 
vellous and terrific, and has since loaded the 
shelves of circulating libraries with hosts of imi- 
tators, most of whom exhibit all the extrav: 
ces without the genius of their model. Of his 
writings, the first and most celebrated was the 
Monk, a romance, in 3 vols. 12mo., which, al- 
though much decried for its licentiousness, ran 
through a great number of editions; Feudal Ty- 
rants, ditto, 4 vols.; Romantic Tales, 4 vols.; 
Tales of Wonder, in verse, 1 vol., 8vo.; Tales 
of Terror, 1 vol., 8vo.; the Castle Spectre, a ro-./ 
mantic drama; Adelmorn the Outlaw, ditto: Veo 
noni, a tragedy; a volume of miscellaneous 
oetry, and the Bravo of Venice (a transfation 
rom the German), i vol. 8vo. Mr. Lewis had 
a seat in Parliament, but seldom took in the 
business of the house. His death took place in 
1818, at sea, while on his voyage home from a 
visit to, his West India possessions. 


SHELLEY, 


Pexcy Byscne Snetey, eldest son of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Sussex, was born at Field. 
place, in that county, August 4, 1792. He was 
sent to Eton, whence he was early removed tg 
Oxford. This removal was owing to his eccep. 
tricity,of character, which led him to neglect 
the studies, and violate the rules of the school, 
and finally resulted in his expulsion from Oxford, 
His family, naturally offended with his conduct, 
and not less with his free opinions on matters of 
religion, Was still further estranged by an ill-ag. 
sorted marriage. The result was very unforty. 
nate, for after the birth of two children, a sepa. 
ration “took place by mutual consent; and the 
death of the lady soon after — him to 
mueh obloquy. dn the decease of his first wife, 
he married Miss Godwin, daughter of the cele 
brate®@uthor of Political Justice by Mary Wool- 
stonecraft, and sgon after retired to Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he wrote his Revolt of 
Islam: About this time, application was made 
by his family to deprive him of the guardianship 
of his two cliildren, a boy and a girl, on the 
ground of this tical and sceptical notions, 
and certain dangerous opinions respecting the 
intercourse, of we sexes. The application suc 
@eded, principally 
fom ‘ lea Queen Mab, written while at Ox- 

» and ished without the consent of the 
author, vent caused him much uneasi- 
ness, obably induced him to quit Eng- 
land, and repair, with his second wife and their 
children, to Italy, Where he renewed an acquaint- 
ance with Lord Byron, to whom he had become 
known -during a former visit to the continent. 
With him =| Leigh Hunt, Shelley joined ina 
periodical miscellany, published in London, en- 
“tiled The Liberal. is publication, which con- 
tained the Vision of Judgment, by Lord Byron, 
and other original productions, was interrupted 
by the untimely death of Mr. Shelley, who was 
drowned in his return from Leghorn to his 
house, on che gulf of Lerici, in the bay of Spe- 
zia, by the wreck of his sailing boat, in a sudden 
storm, July, 1822. A few days afterwards, the 
body was washed on shore near Via Reggio, and 
was subsequently reduced to ashes by his 
friends. Shelley’s remains were deposited in 
the Protestant burial-ground at Rome. At the 
time of his decease, Mr. Shelley had nearly 
eeaeietes his thirtieth year. His principal 
works are The Revolt of Islam; Alastor, or the 
Spirit of Solitude; The Cenci, a tragedy; Ado- 
nais; Hellais; Prometheus Unbound; and a pos 
thumous volume of poems. 
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~ Doubt is the vestibule which a// must pass, be- 
fore they can enter into the temple of wisdom; 
therefore, when we are in doubt, and puzzle out 
the truth by our own exertions, we have gained 
a something that will stay by us, and which will 


serve us again. But, if to avoid the trouble of 
the search, we avail ourselves of the superior in- 
formation of a friend, such knowledge will not 
remain with us; we have not bvught but borrow- 





ed it. 





owing to a juvenile produc.’ 
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POOR D 
BY MRS. & 


Ix the small and picturesque village of Rath- 
Jeen, on the banks of the wide, and beautiful, 
and luxuriant Shannon, is a small turf-built cot- 

in which lived a poor, industrious woman, 
distinguished in the parish, and out of the parish, 
by the soubriquet of “the /one widow.” 

This pathetic term, so expressive of extreme 
desolation, was bestowed upon the widow of a 
wild and fearless man, who would have paid 4 
upon the scaffold the penalty of sedition, he 
not in prison terminated his existence by his 
own hand. His wife loved him with the 
yealous and devoted love which the weak féel 


for the strong. No idea of crime sores 
itself with ‘ther Robin’s” adventures.* 7 
though she had never heard of ‘¢ Roman virtue,”’ 
she admired the same species of patriotism as it 
shone forth in her husband’s devotion to a cause 
which he believed right, and sacrifice? himself 
to support. ; 

When Poor Dummy, the subject of my tale, 
was born—it was bat a few weeks after her mo- 
ther became a widow—she was a perfect and 
well-favoured child; and it was, indeed, one of 
the Almighty’s especial blessings that the 
“lone widow’s”’ attention to her ved infant 
diverted the melancholy that rose er. 
after her husband’s loss. Even - 
conscious baby would she wail over 
tune that had so heavily fallen upon both. 

“ They took ye’r father, a cushla! but I bless 
God they did’nt lade him to a shameful death, 
Ay, smile, my heart’s darlin’, for *s no 
shame upon ye’r name—smile, my litt 


wel! | tears 
and laugh at the small birds that.are peepin’ at Poste 


re through the bushes. Merry be ye’r soul, my 
lessin’; may the cross and the trouble be far 
from ye!—and sure the Almighty will be a 
double father to you. Oh! my heart’s breakin’, 
—yet, why for should I wash ye’r smiles in yey 
mother’s tears?’’ and then “the lone wido 
would lay her child upon the turf, and, turning 
her face to the thick bushes of hawthorn and 
elder that sheltered her little cottage-garden, wee) 
many and bitter tears. Still her child beguil 
her of her grief; and its beauty attracted the 
attention of more than one kind-hearted Irish 
lady, who prevented “the lone widow” from 
wanting any comforts, and furnished her little 
cottage with many rural luxuries. The child 
was more than two years old, when, one morn- 
ing, the parish priest was disturbed sooner than 
he desired by “ the lone widow.” Mistress 
Furlong,.sir, ye’r reverence,” as his bare-legged 
servant announced her; and the poor woman, 
carrying her little girl in her arms, entered the 
parlour. 

“It’s sore throuble I’ve got at my heart on 
account of little Alice, your honour, that’s 
brought me here,” she commenced, after many 
and elaborate curtseyings. “It’s what some of 
the neighbours say, with all tenderness, God 
bless them !—that my child—ye’r reverence” — 

“Well, my good woman? compose your- 
self—pray, go on.” 

“Is not altogether right—I "ll spake the name 


UMMY. 


2 Cc. HALL. 
presently, ye’rhonour—only, somehow, it chokes 
me just-here.” And she paused for a moment, 
and4éid her hand upon her throat. 

© God will enable you to bear whatever he 

uts upon you, woman dear!” rved the 

ind-hea man, pushing a Chair towards his 
parishioner ;—*“ may be, he may have thought 
fit*testake the reason from her, and if so”— 

» “Oh, no, no, no!’ exclaimed the agonized 
mother ; “ not that, not that, your honour—she 
has a load of sense for her years, indeed, though 
I say it; she is a rock of sense, if a body may 
tell so of their own flesh and blood: it is not 

that; but look, yer reverence, if I call her, she 

doeS not hear—and Anty Mallow has a babby, 
younger than mine by weeks; Anty Mal- 
ow’s babby can say, ‘ Father,’ in its own way ; 
but mine, sir,—mine”’—she caught her child to 
her bosom with a violent effort, and laid her’ 
flushed cheek upon its white and placid brow,— 
‘mine, holy ‘father, will be a* dummy’ to its 
"9 


The priest looked upon the poor woman with 
great compassion ; he what she had 
already suffered—she called to mind her strong 
and natural attachment—he thought of the love 
she bore her offspring, and how very frequently 
he had, with his neighbours, formed little plans 
for the.beautiful child’s advancement: how they 
had determined to e it “a good seholar,” 
and how the young lady at the manor meditated 
eepitle Alice’s improvement—he saw how the 
infant with herlittle fingers wiped away the 
that chased each other down the widow’s 
: as she sat looking with affection and 

despair into her child’s face. 
* She been marked out for sorrow by the 


Almighty: I see that se enough: though its 


often in the night-time B put her from my bosom, 
that neither the sob,mor the tear might rest upon 
her, so that she mightn’t know the sound nor 
the feel of either—but its no good. Your honour 
is a wise gentleman, and maybe you could in- 
sense me if theré’ is any way by which I could 
make her come to the knowledge that she had 
a father. Oh, my grief! how I have prayed 
that the time might pass, so that she would be 
able to say that one word—ratuer !” 

The priest comforted her as he best could; 
and, above all, assured her that there was an in- 
stitution where, when old enough, little Alice 
could be taught to read and write. This infor- 
mation consolation upon her broken spi- 
rit: she returned to her hut, and applied herself 
mye | to her wheel and knitting. The ear- 
liest bird of summer sang before the rising of 
the sun, to cheer her industry; her dress was, 
like Jacob’s coat, of many aoaees and the 
neighbours, one and all, wondered what “‘ the 
lone widow” meant to do with her money. 
“Sure, her child,” they said, “would never 
need it, for Poor Dummy was the blossom of 
the whole country, and the gentry wouldn’t see 
her want.” 

The mother, however, nourished a purpose 
and a plan in her own secret soul; and, when 
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Alice was ten years old, prepared to put it into 
execution. This was to journey with her to 
Dublin, place her in the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum for 
if possible, as a nurse, within its walls. To this 
end were all her earnings d 3 with this 
object she toiled, denying herself all but pota- 
toes and a ragged coat: and, when one looked 
into Aliee’s beautiful face, and knew the energy 
and activity that had sprang up in the widow’s 
bosom, it was impossible not to feel the utmost 
respect for her resolve. Still her neighbours 
called her “the lone widow;” for, thougit#ier 
child understood almost every single, simple 
thing she signed to her, yet ther@was no voice— 
no sound, in the lonely cottage, except the me- 
chanical hum of her industrious wheel, or the 
subdued pur Mon a a which, 
thing! a affected by the spirit of 
oneliness that pefvaded) the small household. 
The day, however, attived for the widow's de- 
parture:—she was furflished with letters from 
the neighbouring gentry; in due time, little 
Alice was received into the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dum er mother, of course, bei 
perfectly unfitted for the sitiation she desired, 
supported herself with what she had saved, ‘and 
what she ae to earn: and, after three 
years of mingled” and carefulness on 
the part of Alice, and patient-endurin Fa 
of her mother, the latter informed fa 
child could now gwrite. “Tremblingly did the 
affectionate parent watch the pen’s tracery upon 
the paper, and direct her on.a fair new sheet to 
write the word “+ father; she then enclosed the 
specimen, and had it sent to the parish priest, 
with a message from herself, saying that 
she would return to eens It appeared as 
if the poor woman’s whole desiré was, that her 
child should be able to write that one word— 
* father!”"—tand that desire accomplished, - her. 
heart yearned for the quiet of her li ottage, 
and the silent but expressive commu e now 
felt she could hold with lonely ehild. 

Yet Alice was not lone t mind was rich 
in'the treasures of a bright and active imagina- 
tion ; and many who pitied Poor Dummy were 
themselves far greater objects of compassion. 
Among other accomplishments acquired during 
her sojourn in Dublin, was the art of basket- 
making: and it was a pleasing picture to™see 
Alice seated under the spreading hawthorn at her 
mother’s door, twisting the shining and li 
twigs into neat and orderly fashion,—her bright 
eyes occasionlly glancing over the distaat valley, 
and her taper fingers spelling the cause of her 
sanny laughter, to her pensive mother. There 
seemed a secret friend deep sympathy 
between Alice and the 8, and wild creatures, 
that frolicked over the moor ; and at her cottage- 
door, the robin and even the restless blackbird 
would suffer her to péep into their nests, without 
stirring from their eggs : the hare would erect its 
ears, as the Ight step of Dummy passed near its 
form, and then reclose its sleepy eyes, -in perfect 
consciousness that it was no enemy whose shadow 
rested on the landscape. Dummy’s cat, owing to 
the strength of example and feeding, was as 
harmless as herself; and * the lone widow” com- 
plained that she caught no mice,—certainly a 
well-founded complaint. But Dummy’s beauty 


ree or four years, and engage herself, ; 


was the never-ending theme of country praige. 
and it was, beyond all question, extraordi . 
and exquisite in its nature. Her form was » 
fragileyso delicate, so wavering, that she reming. 
ed one of the undulating willow, rather than , 
tangible creature of flesh and blood. Her 
were remarkable both for dazzling and inteng 
expression ; and her teeth—so white, so even. 
imparted a brightness to her smile, that rendered 
her countenance absolutely sunny. 

“ She’s a bonny bird—God bless her, Mr, 
Furlong, ma’am ;”’ said one of her few visiters 
the widow on a summer’s evening, while Pog 
* Dummy was busily employed in peeling some 
osie t looked more taper than her fingers, 
“A sure its many would put up with he 
infirmity, and thank ye too, to have such a child; 
if she hasn’t got a bachelor yet more shame on the 
bo or sure it’s a hard-working, let-alone a 
bea’ 1, wife she’d.make— and she a scholar 
into the bargain ;4fnd its many a man would bid 
a high price for a silent woman, whe never could 
turn her to to make an ill answer, even if she 
had a torn that same.~ Now, Mrs. F , 

Yam, may-be ye wouldn’t take it ill of an 


enter, like myself, to ask ye if ye know 
what she do be so often writing, upon the nice 
white. paper, of an evening, sometimes ; and 
sometimes of a morning, out upon the moor; @ 
the beehive, there, in the far corner—ay, out 
nder, where ye can see the chimneys of Castle 

e the trees ; and Mrs. Francis’ 


en, indeed, Biddy agra! sorra a word 
0’ writing I know ia the wide world from Adam, 
barrin’ one word, that just holds a half-a-dozen 
letters, that I bargained with her master in Dub- 
lin, for God’s sake, to teach her first ; and then, 
by going over them sa often, I learnt them my- 
sclfevand can tell them in any part of a book, or 
upon paper, as clear as e’er scholar of them all, 
either singly or together.” 

& ¥, then, that’s very clever of you, and 

ou would have been a bright woman, Mrs. Fur 
tone, if it had been yerluck. I suppose it would 
be an offence to ask what the wall was ?” 

“No offence in life, Biddy,” replied the 
widow, her pale cheek flushing, and her fingers 
twitching the string of her apron at the same 

e ; ** no offence in life, nor no shame either, 
thank God—the word was ‘faother’—if she 
couldn’t spake it from her lip, she can feel it in 
the heart.” There was a pause—the widow's 
lip quivered, and Biddy took advantage of the 
opportunity to draw forth from her bosom halfa 
sheet of scrawled paper. 

“Maybe, Mrs. Furlong, this is written all 
over with the word—this is what she do be at, 
sometimes. She dropt it, and I thought I’d shew 
it to you.” 

Mrs. Furlong turned the paper over and over, 
up and down, bat could make nothing of it. 

**I seean F and an A, andthe other letters 
that I know, here and there,” she said, ** but not 

ut together as they ought to be :’’ and then she 
koned her daughter to her, and shewed her the 
writing. Inan instant, face, neck, and bosom, 
became one scarlet flush—her fair white brow 
grew red as the damask rose;letting the thin wand 
of willow which she held drop, she covered her 





face with her hands ; then, as if suddenly recol- 
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Jecting that her mother could not read what she 
had written, she sprang forward, and, falling on 
her knees entreated to posSess the paper. Her 
mother desired, by signs, that she would com- 
municate the contents. o, that she would not 
do. - 

«“ Then,” whispered Biddy, “ keep itand shew 
it to his reverence, for a reason I have ; and he’!] 
tell ye the rights of it.” The widow resolved to 
act upon her gossip’s advice ; placed the paper 
in her bosom; and, without heeding Poor Dum- 
my’s silent eloquence, proceeded that same. 
evening to the dwelling of the priest. 

The good padre was standing, or rather leaning’! 
against the Jonely post that supported his garde 
gate, his “ big coat” hanging like a mantle from 
his shoulders, and his breviary opened eni 
mass. He glanced over the rude scrawl, An 
smiled as if something amusing was contdimed 
therein. 

“ Would your reverence be pleased to i me 
the contents of that same ?”’ said the mother, curt- 
seying. 

“The contents?” repeated the pri 

“ If your honour pleases,”’ repli 
with another curtsey. 

“ Indeed, my good friend, Pbelieve, as wells 
I can make it out, it is poetry.” 

“ An, an, sir! I hope that is nothing bad,” 


“Bad!” in his turn, repeated the priest, smiling, 
—‘ oh, no ; you are po®tical sometimes rth 
not 


the widow 


Mrs. Furlong, although you do not know it.” 

The widow agaia curtseyed, for did 
comprehend .what his reverence » 

“ Bring Alice here to-morrow m g, about, 
nine o’clock, Mrs. Furlong and do not tell her L 
have seen this.” 

“ Very well, yer honour ; only, as it is nothing 
bad, may-be you’d give me the paper.” : 

“ To-morrow—to-morrow you shall fave it. 
Good evening, and God bless you, my goed wo- 
man.” 

Mrs. Furlong turned to do as she was desired, 
and then, remembering something elsej@urtseyed 

in. 

a I humbly ask yer reverence’s pardon, buted 

brought a new bottle with me, thinking 
may-be you would be so good as fill it, with 

your own hands, with holy water—it would have 

double strength then; and, somehow, Alice is 

not quite well;not alto gether in such good spiritay 

and does not sleep as much, as I think she ought; 

sol thought may-be a sprinkle of holy water4 
morning and evening on do her good.” 

The priest, it is recorded, smiled again ; but 
he filled the bottle, as “ the lone widow” request- 
ed, with his own hands, and presented it to her 
as she departed: then, calling to his maid to bring 
him his cane, his “ best beaver,”’ and to help him 
on with the “ big coat,” he set off to visit Mrs. 
Francis, whose husband according to the jest 
that went amongst his neighbours, had travelled 
after the rebellion to Botany Bay, for the benefit 
of his education. 

Oh, but it’s your honour that’s kindly wel- 
me,” said Mrs. Francis, as the priest entered; 
“and the tread of your foot is the sweetest mu- 
sic that ever comes near my dooge Frank set a 
chair for his reverence. Oh, nk, Frank! not 
the one with the three legs—there, the bran new 
one, the lucky one, made of the black wood ftom 





foreign it’s an easy chair: and by the 

same token the cat knows it, for she’s for e 

taking her Aiftlings into it.” : 
“Thank ye kindly, Mrs. Francis; but I want 


, 2 word with Frank, and then I'l] havaspach with 


you, honey;” and away went the priest, followed 
by Frank, i the little clean, neatly sanded 
room at the back of Mrs. Francis’s extensive 
kitchen. The words that passed, orthe senti- 
ments expressed ora that interview, it is not 
in my power to record. Mrs. Francis was as 
anxious to discover their import, but with as lit- 
tle success, for the. priest “was a close man, 
whe, never let his ear hear what his mouth 
spoke;”’ such being the case, no wonder] re- 
maifed in ignorance. Frank returned to the 


kitchen with an awkward air; and, seating him- 


self near the door, began tying the old spaniel’s 
ears, to his mother’s manifest annoyance. Pres 
sently the priest summoned her also to a private 
audience, and when ghe returned, accompanied 
by her spiritnal adviser, it was evident she was 
in no gentle temper. |= 

“And so, Frank, you have been playing the 
sly; instead of bapking the water-dam for Job 
Waight s mill, you have been making love to the 
loné widow’s daughter.” * 

«I don’t deny it, mother. 

® You don't deny it, mothet!” repeated the 
dame, scornfully; “ a taste you have! 
adummy! a poor little creature, whose waist is 
Hét thicker than my wrist, and whosé"father—” 

**My good my i lpemn.o interrupted the 
priest, “the less either party"say about their fa- 
thers, the better; for my part, I have always 
thought that it is entitely,owing to such mother’s 
as yourself that suéh young men as Frank turn 

so well.” 

“A well-timed compliment always tells witha 


gypen—the priest his advantage. Mrs. 
is smiled, and the -p seated himself in 
the easyyehair: the merits of the poer dumb girl, 
‘ther beauty, and the industry and virtues of her 
moth ere discussed; and the heart of the 
dame softened wh called tomind time had 
been when Mrs. F. g's family were better off 
than her own. Itt a fact that the simple or- 
cumstance which would have excited the jeal- 
ousy of an English family, only increased this 
good woman’s esteem for “the lone widow;” 
and the evening terminated by her consenting 
that in a year, if: things went on smoothly—why, 
she would not oppose the union of Alice and 
Frank. 

‘“God for ever bless your reverence, and its a 
sin and a shame you can’t fall in love yourself. 
If L was only sure she cared about me,” said 
Frank, ashe stood beneath the moonlight at the 
priest’s door. " 

The priest drew forth the scrawl: “ Look, 
Frank, you are a good and an honest boy, or I 
would not let you into so much. What do you 
read on that paper?” 

“Frank. Frank. Why its all over 
Franks, your honour; and that’s my name.” 

‘And women do not write so often for their 
pleasure a name they do not love.” 

“ And she wrote that,” said the youth—“ may 
I keep it?” 

“ No,” replied the priest: “T promised to re- 
turn it to her mother,” 
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The young man kissed the paper as if it had 
been a holy relic, and gave it back to his con- 
fessor. 

It is easy to imagine the conclusion. I re- 
member Poor Dummy, the handsome mother of 
many children, who each and all pronounced the 
wo ‘* father,”’ and “ grandfather” too, entirely 
to the satisfaction of “‘ the lone widow.” I re- 
member, also, the chairs and cradles which 
Alice manufactured for the adornment of her own 
cottage. 1 remember, moreover, the pretty 
basket filled with — eggs, Her annual 
present to her old friend the priest. And, above 
all, I remember the wicker cage She made for the 
finest thrush I ever : indeed, I ar 
ber a great deal about her that would be tire- 
some to repeat; for the annals of the poor who 
clustered around’ “the big house,” have sunk 
more deeply into my heart than the records of 
the great, or the follies of the gay. Lean only 
say, that few in this magnificent world deserved 
more admiration or = than Poor Dummy. 


= ol 
From the British Lady" Magazine, 
SIGNIFICATION ~ 
Of some of the mgst usual” Christian Names, 
Anna, (derived from-the Hebrew) 
Adelaide, German 
Arnol 


Gaacious. 
. A Princess. 
German) A Maintainer of Honour. 
French Fair. 
Noble Spirited. 


Gracy) Pure and Cold 


Greek) 
Latin 
atin) 
Hebrew} 


Charles, 
Catherine, 
Clara, 
Caroline, 
Em 
Hebrew 


Fat. 

Famous in Council. 
Wisdom. 

A Lily. 

A Twin. 

A Maiden. 


Always suspect a man’who affects great soft- 
ness of manner, an unruffled evenness of temper, 
and an enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. 
These things are all unnatural, and bespeak a de- 
gree of mental discipline into which he that has no 
purposes of craft or design to answer, cannot sub- 
mit to drill himself. The most successful knaves 
are usually of this description,as smooth as razors 
piped in oil, and as sharp. They affect the in- 
nocence of the dove, which they have not, in or- 
der to hide the cunning of the serpent, which 
they have. 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
TIMES AS THEY WERE, — 
AND TIMES AS THEY ARE. 

By Miss Mary E. MacMichael. 


To trace the institutions of ages which had 
-long since been numbered with those beyond 
the Flood, and draw from the mouldering me 
words of times past, the manners and characters of 
those that have preceded us in the race of hu 
man existence, is an exercise at once lightsome 
and pleasant, (though seemingly laborious,) to 
an enquiring mind. While thus engaged, we 
beco! iar with all that is great, and glo 
rious, and grand, and beautiful, in the history of 
our species, and in imagination, before un- 
tasted, enjoy a strange delight which the cold 
real of things present and palpable seryes 
only to heighten and increase, even when the 
age falls upon the record of crime, and guilt, 
and misery; when we read of blood flowing in 
torrents, fields wasted and withered, nations de- 

la hole countries despoiled, and man, 
fie best and noblest image of his Maker, re 
duced to abject a degrading slavery. Now 
then, I say, so owing is the influence of 
Time, that scenes of horror, and bloodshed, be- 
Id through the dim vista of departed ages, 


ugh awful and imposing, can neither terrify, 
ap k. t when we turn our 
thou ler f€atures discernible in the 
character Of former generations; their ardent and 


@evoted patriotism, their strong and unyielding 
faith, their generous sacrifice of selfish feelings 
and interest, their unwavering attachment, and 
‘the higty and martial daring which formed a part 
of their beings, admiration is mingled with de 
lightyand we feel —_ and pleasure in claiming 
them as our kindred. To that period of the 
Worid when these were common attributes of 
mankind} when from the prince on his throne to 
the peasant in his shed, loyalty and faith were 
wpfversally observed, when the courtesies of life 

not mere external forms, when honesty was 
more than a by-word, and fidelity and truth to 
woman was not considered a reproach; of the 
renowned and. thrice glorious age of chivalry let 
‘Mie now speak. 

Brief and limited as these remarks must neces- 
“sarily be, it cannot, of course, be expected that I 
should enter much into detail upon this subject. 
And evenif that time were ten-fold increased, ia 
vain might I attempt to do adequate justice to the 
diversified claims it has upon our attention. A 
thousand circumstances connected with this noble 
and most beaatiful institution of our progenitors, 
all of them interesting and improving, must be 
passed without notice, and only the stronger and 
more lofty traits of the system be nted to 
your consideration, and even these but partially 
and imperfectly. 

When Rome, enervated by luxury, nouns 
by the tyranny of her Emperors, and the slavish 
submission of her people, fell from the large es 
tate she had so long enjoyed, and her fair fields 
became the spoil of barbarians, when her | 





palaces and Pa temples were made the dwe 
ing places of Goths, and Huns, and Vandals, 4 
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new ordef of things was established, and the do- 
minion of the former Queen of the World passed 
away at once and forever. The rude war- 
like nations of the North, who at this* period 
overspread the whole of Southern Europe, like 
the rushing of some mighty torrent, sweeping 
in its course the ancient landmarks of the soil, 
destroyed all that was within their reach, and 
introduced the customs of the countries from 
which they had descended. Trained from thei 
earliest infancy to arms, all were soldiers,— 
and in the kingdoms which spfang from the 
rains of the Roman Empire, every person of 
estate was a knight; and, in this as the 
knighthood and feudalism of Europe ‘Syno-, 
nimous and co-existent. But, when the middle 
ages were passed and gone, and the blessed 
light of Christianity began to diffuse itself 
among the nations, and dispel the darknediitind 
gloom which had hitherto prevailed, the inter- 
course of man with his fellow-man was polish- 
ed and softened, and the former asperities of his 
character gave place to the bland and gentle 
courtesies which tend so strongly to swee 
the communion of our earthly natures. Wom 
who for centuries had been regarded as an infe- 
rior being, was elevated to her proper sphere ;— 
and the influence she acquired and” exercised, 
threw a grace over society, which only female 
delicacy could ever impart to it. Religion, 
blended her charitable precepts and n 
ceremonies with all the ébservances: 
thus communicated a feeling of ich 
purified and chastened, while it added dignity 
and effect. This was the state of many parts of 
Europe at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury;—and, it~may be fairly said, that it was 
brought to this perfection mainly through the 
agency of chivalric principles. About this period, 
the celebrated Council of Clermont, the same 
which authorized the first Crusades, decla 
that eve erson of noble birth, on attainin 
twelve we of age, should take a solemn oath 
to defend to the uttermost the oppressed, the 
widows and the orphans; that women, 
married and single, should enjoy his especial 
care, and that he would endeavour in all ways 
to render travelling safe, and destroy tyranny. 
Thus we observe that the humanities of chin 
valry, those beautiful traifs that give to it a 
charm and power upon our souls, were ordered 
and sanctioned by superior authority, and that it 
was intended they should be spread to the utter- 
Most parts of the earth. From’ the form of the 
oath I have just given, may be gathered the 
general duties of a knight, and these were most 
scrupulously observed. His faith was pledged, 
and he would have preferred death to the slightest 
departure from his vow. Wherever infidelity 
was found, the soldier of chivalry was bound b 
his solemn contract to make war upon, and, if 
possible, exterminate it. Wherever distress was 
supposed to exist, it was his place to be present 
and administer relief, but most especially was 
there a strong obligation upon him to support 
and defend the injured female—to neglect whom, 
woald have begp the worst possible species of 
dishonour. This-latter is one of the most splen- 
did and imposing features belonging to chivalry, 
and requires more than a passing comment. At 
the early age of seven or eight, the future knight 
12 





commenced his education in the capacity of a 
page,-the moral and intellectual part of which 
was generally given by the ladies of the Court. 


“From these he learned not only the myteries of 


devotion, but of love,—and*he was taught 
to regard some one lady as a type of his future 
mistress, and to her he paid all adoration, duty, 
and observance. Thus educated, he naturally . 
imbibed the “principle, that in all things sepa- 
rate from*actual deeds of arms, the influence of 
woman should be paramount, and he worshipped 
her with a faith and purity which, in latter 
ti can find, alas! no parallel. She was the 
ligif by which his steps were guided, and he 
bowed before her as to a being of a superior 
creation. Her will with him was 2 law ;—and, 
whatever commands she imposed, were ebeyed 
to the very letter. She was truly and emphati- 


cally-the mistress of his heart, and she reigned 
thére with absolute d ion. A soldier of chi- 


valry, says an eloqu r on this subject, - 
would go to battle proud of the title of a pur- 
ed of love, in the centests of chivalric 
okie hich, like the battles 6f Homer’s heroes, 
gave brilliancy and splendour to@he war a knight 
challenges another to; in his mind, woman was 
a being of mystic power# in the forests of Ger- 
many, her voice had been ligtened to like the 
spirit of the woods—m is, solemn, and 
orfeculat; and, when chivalry was formed into 
a system, the same idea of something superna- 
turally powerful in her character, threw a sha- 
dowy and serious intérest over softer feelings, 
and she was revered a8 well as loved. 

While this deyot@#iness of soul to woman’s 
om a his general itttercourse with 
thé sex, in a demeanor,of homage, of a grave 
sebptsiely politeness, h —— he regarded 

religious constancy. Fickleness would 


have been a species of my eyed she was 


ot a toy to be played with, but a divinity to be 
worshi But it is with the tournament our 
most delightful recollections of chivalry are 
associated. ere ve Behold the gay gal- 
lant knight, cased suit of rich and shining 
armour, estriding his noble charger; there we 
see the lady of his love smiling upon his noble 
bearing, and rewarding his prowess with the 
rich guerdon of her favour; there the rank, and 
omp, and gallantry of the Chevaliers—the 
Beauty and rich attire of the damsels—the pride 
and circumstance of feudal pageantry, are min- 
gled in wild and splendid confusion, and delight 
the eye, and gladden the heart of the beholder. 
The fierceness of war is mellowed into cour- 
tesy, and the stern bearing of the feudal Baron 
is changed into gentleness, while performing his 
obeisance to the ladies who preside over, and 
direct the scene. And then, when the herald 
sounds his es trumpet, we see the martial 
champions boldly rushing on to the keen en- 
counter—lances are shivered—warriors unhors- 
ed—beauty waves her plumed banner, and the 
heavens re-echo the loud shouts of the assem- 
bled multitude; and when the conflict is over— 
the rush and the shock are past—the cries of 
thousands hushed, and the victorious knight 
bending in humble adoration before his lady-fair, 
joyfully receives the smTfes he has won, and his 
heart beats high in triamph, as she encircles his 
brow with the wreath of conquest and of glory. 
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The remembrance of scenes like these is indeed 
a rich and glorious feast for the i nagipation, 
and gladly would I longer indulge in it,—but 
time presses, and I must, perforce, hasten to a 
conclusion. 

Nor was the martial se of chivalry con- 
fined exclusively to the lordlier sex,—woman 
too, felt and exhibited the enthusiasm of its in- 
fluence. Many are the ingtances recorded by 
ancient chroniclers, of the a female 
achievements, and fain would I relate to you a 
few of the examples—fain woul@l tell you of the 
victory achieved by Philli wife of the third 
Edward, at the battle of Neville Cross—fain 
would I tell you of the fearless Lady March, 
commonly called black / who on 
her troops to battle, and to triumph—fain would 
I tell you of Jane of Mountfort, who had the 
courage of a man, and the heart of @ lion, and 
a long train of others, which want of time will 
not permit me to detail ;—for it is as refreshing, 
as water in the desert to the thirsty soul, to 
dwell upon these noble dimstances of female 
heroism and endurance. Alas! alas!—Wegpay 
now exclaim: with the romantic author 
Fairy Queen, . 


** Where is the antique glory now become, 
That whilome wont in Woman to appear? 
Where be the brave achievements won by ome? 
Where be the battles—where the shield and spear’ 
Be they all dead, and laid in doleful hearse? 
Or do they sleep, and shall again rehearse?”’ 


But not only has the spirit of chivalry de- 
parted from the women of the earth, but from 
men also, Now the mailed armour is thrown 
aside, and with it much that was ennobli 
worthy of preservation. Those delicate 
sies which marked the preux Chevaliers, and 
which had their origin in the hearts of former 
times, are no longer visible, and in their stead 
mouth honour, breath nods, and hed smiles, 
that sink no deeper than the surface of the lips 
over which they play, and which are too often 
worn but to deceive. The glorious mystery in 
which woman was ereWhile enveloped, has been 
dissipated, and she now exists an acknowledged 
creature of the earth, framed of the same perish- 
able dust and ashes of man, and not belonging 
to an order of brighter and superior intelligences. 
War is no longer a game in which high-minded 
and valorous men meet hand to hand, and thus 
strive for a mastery, but a blqody and extirmi- 
nating system of butchery and rapine, commenced 
and continued in bitterness and malice. The 
age of chivalry is, indeed, gone, and knighthood 
is a by-word and a reproach! 


** Sie transit gloria mundi.” 


But while I am thus zealous in praise of times 
past, let me not forget to do justice to times pre- 
sent. If the glare, and glitter, and gorgeousness 
of chivalry have all faded away and departed 
like autumn leaves beneath the crumbling fingers 
of Time, a milder, calmer, and more rational sys- 
tem has been introduced. Woman, though no 
longer regarded as an angelic creation, nor wor- 
shipped as she once was, still retains her in- 
fluence over the hearts of men, and guides, 


—— 


governs, and directs him. In the various rele 
tions of life she is either a parent to cherish 
protect him, a sister to interpose her gentlenegg 
whenever his spirit grows turbulent, or a wife t 
cling to him through good and evil report, an 
be the comfarter of his griefs, and the partic. 
patress of his gladness. The political conditieg 
of man is greatly benefitted by the change; the 
power of a nation is no longer confined to the 
grasp of a chosen few, but is distributed among 
the whole mass of its citizens, each individ 
is the a@tificer of his own fortunes. We ac. 
_knowledge no titled master, the fetters of no 
pam aristocracy weigh us to the earth, nor 
are with that most unnatural union of 
Church and State. The highest offices are in 
the gift of the people, and attainable by all. No 
rulers think for us, nor does any presumptuous 
Pontiff measure our consciences by the Procus 
tian standard of his own bigotted conceits; each 
and all are in undisturbed enjoyment of. their 
opinions, political and religious. May such i» 
stitutions be of long endurance! Oh! Spirit of 
Freed whom we owe all these blessings, 
t us Acontinuance ef them! Forget not nor 
ndon a people who when thou couldst not find 
a fitting shrine among all the pillared States of 
Europe, erected thee here a proud temple, which 
now stands forth in majestic and fair proportions, 
and casts a lengthened shadow across the ocean, 
obscuring the lofty dome of Royalty, the impe 
rial tly palace. Liberty and law 
are ‘the pure light of their blessings 
over the whole nations of the earth, and the day, 
I trust, is not far distant, when the pure and pe 
fect mantle of peace shall envelope the w 
earth, “even from the orient to the drooping 
west,” embracing in its heavenly folds the 
the Christian, and the Jew,—when the 
sword shall be converted into a ploughshare, and 
universal harmony reign predominant over all. 
Here im, this free and happy land we have espe 
cial reason to be thankful, and though the imagi- 
nation will sometimes revert with strong regret 
to the glorious and spirit-stirring days that have 
gone by, the sober dictates of reason and reflec 
tion teach us, that the solid comforts we enjoy 
are immeasurably superior to all the tinsel and 
) the trappings of the brightest days that have pre- 
ceded us. 


He that, like the wife of Cesar, is above sus 
picion,—he alone is the fittest person to under 
take the noble and often adventurous task of 
diverting the shafts of calumny from him who 
has been wounded without cause, has fallen 
without pity, and cannot stand without help. It 
is the possessor of unblemished character alone, 
who, on such an occasion, may dare to stand, 
like Moses, in the gap, and stop the plague of 
detraction, until Troth and Time, those slow 
but steady friends, shall come up, to vindicate 
the protected, and to dignify the protector. A 

00d character, therefore, is caygfully to be main- 
tained for the sake of others, if possible, more 
than ourselves; it is a coat of triple steel, giv- 
ing security to the wearer, protection to the op 
pressed, and inspiring the oppressor with awe. 
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THE FATHER'S TALE. 


The fellowing is copied from “* Tazzs or Tur Fac- 
rorizs,” by an English Lady, lately published in 
London, but not yet re-printed ‘in this country. It 
bears internal evidence of being a picture from life: 


Marvel not, children, that ye see me so 
In spirit moved for poor nity— 
This morning, as is oft my wont, you know, 
Being awake, and stirring with the bee, 
I took my way to visit that small mound 
Ye know of, in our parish rong 3 
That low n grave, where your young sister lies, 
Whom late, with many oo, pa laid there— 
Kiss off those drops from your fond mo 
Children, ye see how dear to us ye are, 
But God, who gave, required his own again— 
We wept, and yielded up our little Jane. 


ay 
es 


But oh! with what an agony of prayer 
That one dear lamb selected from our fold 
For His good pleasure, He the rest would spare; 
Even with like pleadings that may not be told,” 
This very morn, my precious ones! I prayed 
By that green mound beneath the lime-tree’s shade. 
While thus I stood, smote heavy on mifié ear 
The funeral bell: and*turning, I espied > 
An open grave, planked loosely over, near, 
That scarce a few short spaces did divide 
From that of my own child: and it must be, 
Methought for one as early called as she. 


Once—twice, again (no more) that sullen sound 
Jarred with uneven —and at ¢ 
Appeared within the co = 
To funeral pomp or mourners—pl pall: 
But minister and clerk, and huddling nigh, 
A squalid group—one wretched family. “ 
Foremost, a man of wasted frame, and weak, ~ 
But tall and bony—bowed, but not by years; 
Grizzled his thick black locks—his sallow cheek 
Furrowed, as if by long corroding tears, 
But the deep sunken caves were ’d and 
And glazed and meaningless his hollow eye. 


With him, came for s with i it, 
A pale-faced beggirwieng 3 and So =. 
Bowed out, and bent beneath his starveling weight: 
They two between them, slung with careless ease, 
A little coffin, of the tr ye boards 
And rudest framing Parish help affords, 
And close eae » with stupid looks erry 
Two sickly shivering girls, dragged ing on 
A long-armed withered creature, like an Ss 
From whose bleared eye-balls reason’s light was 


r 


gone; 
The idiot gibberéd in his senseless glee, 
And the man turned, and cursed him bitterly. 


me preorge bonk ee own dea 


d, 
I stood, while his, that wre man’s was lower’d 
Into the narrow house. His shaggy head 
Sank on his breast; but when the earth was pour’d 
Upon the coffin-lid, there stirred in him 
No visible change or tremor, face or limb. 
And so he stood, while all was finished— 
The grave filled in, the daisied turf smooth’d o’er; 
Till one cried ‘‘ Father!” then he raised his head 
With such a look. I see it to this hour— 
And turning, stamp'’d down hard the new-laid sod, 
Mutt’ring with half-clench’d teeth, ‘‘ One’s gone, 
thank God!” 


“One’s gone!’ I echoed, glancing where my own 
Slept in her grave; “ — can’st tread that epot 
So rudely, speak those words in such a tone! 
Art thou a father?” ‘* Would that I werenot!” 
Pacing quick round his questioner to scan, 
Made answer stern that miserable man. 


= scowling ay + wae his Pag es brow, 
8 gloomy eye on mine, he said, 
** Chi may be S to thee, and thou 
May’st love taestivne, and 
But mine are born to misery and despair; 
*re better-off in heaven, or any where!’ 
* Ye're of the Factories,”’ I began; but he 
Broke in with horrid la Aye, who can doubt 
That same, that seesus? Fact’ry hands are we— 
‘ __ mark’s us, and ba Lone onl : 
nd draggii one poor girl, ‘‘ Look there!’ 
He hotel ont, and laid her shodhers bare. 


Teari ragged shawl off, ‘‘ That's fresh done! 
They sent hat home scored black and blue last 


To serve as mourning for the Tittle one-— 
Welye no black and that’s a goodly sight 
For parent's eyes— nd we demented thing! 
He was born straight healthy, Duke or King 
Might have been of him; Witted too, 
Aye, *eutest of them all—’till his time came 
For ea ie. bo pa ~ng ae todo 
3 e nst.a frame, 
Struck beck ward ~hui ine, the doctors say, 
And grew defi and foolish from that day. 
a». 


your yourig ones are in bed asleep, 
ear die se te tected ateees ea Sos, 
yours, the Lord’s day holy keep 
Tivhis own house; ’tis more than I ean do, 
a= as you think me,) from this rest that day, 
oor little wretches! to drag miine away. 


T’ve been myself a wretched Fact’ — 
Unta uncared for,—a familing too, 


I never felt the feeli I joy. os 
Nor leap’d nor laugh'd as happy children do; 
But I liv'd on, and married like the rest 


I talked to him of sein trenats 
ot bis head—of eomfort found in prayer— 
groaned out, pointing to the grave, ‘‘ There! 
there!” , 
But we 
Nursi ague-struck 
ursing a wailing 


seek him in his home distress’d, 
his helpless partner lies, 
her breast, 
her with its seant supplies: 
And we must try istian love can do, 
For the sick soul, and sinking body too. 
And oh! my children! fegyent be our prayer 
This night before we sleep, and day by day, 
That from our country, this good land and fair! 
The moral plague-spots may be wiped away, 
Ere from her heights, like prt tke she’s hurled, 
The wonder and opprobium of the world. 
a Bee 


If men have been termed pilgrims, and life a 
journey, then we may add, that the Christian 
ilgritmage far surpasses all others, in the fol- 
owing important particulars: in the goodness of 
the road—in the beauty of the py ames the 
excellence of the company, and in the vast supe- 
riority of the accommodation provided for the 
traveller, when he has completed his journey. 
eM Be 

If none were to reprove the vicious, except- 
ing those who sincerely hate vice, there would 
be much less censoriousness in the world. Our 
Saviour could love the criminal while he hated 
the crime,—but we, his disciples, too often love 
the crime, but. hate the criminal, A 
knowledge of the depravity of the human heart, 
with perfect pity for the infirmities of it, never 





co-existed but in one breast, and never will. 
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THE SWEET EIRDS ALE SINGING 


. 


For Two, Three or Four Voices. 


> 


_2- 3 
SUNG AT THE MUSICAL FUND CONCERT, 


BY “MRS. AND MISS WATSON. 


- 
ARRANGED FOR | 


Ao] 
ad ”~ 
THE PIANO FORTE, 


‘BY .OMOSCHELES. 


ist. Treble. 
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The © sweet birds are wing - ing from a - bour t0 spray from arbour to » And 
Our dear girls to meet us are now on their way, are new an hale ety, With 
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The sweet birds are wing - ing from arbour to from 
Our dear girls to meet us are now on Gein wean are 
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cheer - i - ly sing - ing of  spring-time and May: 
garlands to and songs of the May: 


— 


cheer - i - ly 
garlands to 


shepherds! with me, Sing, shepherds! sing with me, merry, merry ! 
Sing, shepherds! sing with me, cheerily, Sing, shepherds! sine with me, oath merry May! 


shepherds! sing with me, cheerily, cheeri , shepherds! sing with me, merry, me May! 
Sing, shepherds! sing with me, cheerily,  jypheerily » shepherds! sing withme, fen, nese May! 


iP In at td a ¢ if J 


Sing, shepherds! with me, cheerily. cheerily; Sing, shepherds! sing withme, merry, merry May! 
Sing, shepherds! sing with me, cheerily, cheerily; Sing, shepherds! siog-widltine, merry, merry May! 








The cattle are lowing, : Merry May, merry May! 
Come yp from your hay, Sing, shepherds, sing vit ma, 
Ms — your hay; wang cheerily ! 
s, let us be going, - 8, sing with me, 
The “Merry. M 





morning is May— merry May. 








RECEIPTS. 


Rich Gooseberry Wine. 


Tuoven this isyrcertainly, one of our finest 
fruits for making wine, it is often ill managed ; .. 
chiefly from the usual error with regard to the 
state of maturity at which g should 
for different be®hosen. The advocates. 
for using them in a green state on all o 
contend that gt which is*then b 
powerful, cool, tefreshing, econies fiat, 
spiritless, and insipid, as thegruit matu-- 
rity ; while those who as e@hstantly " 
when quite ripe, maintain that the juice is,#ifl they 
attain this latter state, austefe, acid, and ry, 


perhaps, be , that 


truth on both sides of the question. i 
the case, w® must take 
and select them, for different’ 
different s of their 
own icular tions. U, 
noes vier c= 
no means ; w ’ thoroughl 
pe that state, without getting at al beyond it 
to those who prefer richness»of flavour, at the 


smallest expense, and with the sings tif. We 
° e 
mak- 


it is the proper period of selecti 
shall, therefore, present the best id of 
ing ee nit in itsyma' 
mising t, b enting, ina pr 
degree, the enatity of su ~ and nee adventi- 
tious ients, according to thé deficient 
sweetness of the fruit, a good gooseberry wi 
will be, made, which some persons may pag 
Bruise five gallons of ripe berrigs ; 
after boiling three gallons of Cleats. water half an 
hour, pour it hot on the mashed ae the 
whole well together, cover it up close, let it 
remain ee! eight hours; only sti it twice 
or thrice a day during that time : after the expira- 
tion of which, press out all the jaiee through a 
lar sieve or horse-hair cloth ; and, to every 
pa on Of juice, put two pounds of Lisbon or 
oaf sugar, and keep stirring it till the sugar is 
all disolved. Tun it immediately, ina barrel of 
the proper size fer containing it; and, letting it 
ferment itself, at the bung hole, for fruit wines 
seldom require any yeast, keep filling it up as it 
flows over with some of the liquor reserved for 
that pu , in the usual way, and stop it close, 
with a cloth placed under the bung, as soon as it 
ceases to hiss. A pintof brandy, however, for 
every gallon, may be added on bunging it up, 
should it be judged not likely to prove sufficient- 
ly strong : this, however, is by no means neees- 
sary. At the end of four or five months, if suffi- 
cigntly fine, bottle it off, putting a bit of loaf sugar 
about the size of a nutmeg ineach bottle. Ifnot 
quite fine, draw it off into another cask, and let 
it stand a month longer before it be bottled. The 
longer it is kept, in bottles well corked and a cool 
situation, the better it is likely to prove; but it 
will, at any time, be now fit for drinking. Goose- 
berry wine thus made, and carefully preserved 
two or three years, becomes little inferior to mus- 
cadel or other sweet and delicate Italian wines. 


state; pre- 





Rich Cream for Fruit Pies or Taris, 


Bo. a bit of lemon or Seville orange peel, a 
little cinnamon, two laurel leaves, a dozen corri- 
ander seeds, two or three cloves, a blade of 
mace, and a pint of new milk ; and having ready 
im another stewpan the yolks of three eggs, beat- 
en up writhys litde good milk and a half a spoon- 
ful of fine flour, strain and stir the hot milk in, set 
it over ihe fire, instantly begin whisking it to a 
thick consistence, and immediately take 
it off again. As it gets a little cool, stir in a 

ful of rose or orange-flower water, 

This rich.cream is particularly agreeable with 
jes or tarts of 1 Tries, or currants, 
tt may be made in a plain manner, very good, 
with Aan 1, cinnamon, and laurel leaves 
only, boiled in milk, and a single egg beat up 
with a spoonful of rice flour. it. pies with 
cream Always be covered like tarts, with 
puff » When seryed up, have their tops 
cut round and taken off, for the purpose of depo- 


siting either of the ‘above creams on the fruit; 
after which, the top may be replaced, either 
whole or in 
namental bak 


uarters, or small leaves of or 
ed puff paste be laid’ all round. 


se es, ac 


a pottle of fresh straw- 


ies; force them through a sieve into a basin, 
s of a wooden spoon; add a quarter of a 


of powdered loaf sugar, and a pint of 
an’ onix ( them well ciate. Put the whole 
into a freezing pot, and covering it over, set it in 
a pai surround jit efitirely with ice. Strew 
on the ice, plenty of salt, and keep turning round 
the for about ten minutes; then, opening it, 
scrape it the sides, again cover it up, and 
continue ing it till the cream becomes like 
batter, Next put itin the moulds; and place 
them in a pail covered with ice and salt, for con- 
siderably more than half an hour, till the water 
mounts near the top of the pail: then dip the 
mould into water, turn out the ice cream on a 
plate, and send it to table. Care must be taken 
to use a very sufficient quantity of salt, without 
which it will not freeze. When the fresh fruit 
is not to be had, two table-spoonfuls of straw- 
berry jam, with a pint of cream, the juice of a 
lemon, and a little cochineal, to improve the co- 
lour, may be passed through a sieve, frozen, and 
served up, exactly in the same manner. Rasp- 
berry, cherry, currant, and even barberry ice 
creams, may also be made precisely in the same 
way with obvious proportionings of the acids 
and sugar to the respective fruits. ; 


Linseed Cough Syrup. 

Boi an ounce of linseed in a quart of water, 
till half- wasted; then add six ounces of moist 
sugar, two ounces of sugar candy, half an ounce 
of Spanish liquorice, and the juice of a large le- 
mon. Let the whole slowlPsimmer together, 
till it becomes of a syrupy consistence; when 
cold, put toit two table-spoonfuls of the best old 
Tum. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The March No. of Lady’s Book will contain, 
in addition to the plate of Fashions, a full length 

rtrait of Captain Marryatt, engraved on-steel 
This is more than the publisher promised when 
he commenced the year; six plates of fashion, 
and six steel pngravings in twelve months, he is 
bound to give, and in only threeymonths the sub- 
seribers will have reeeived two plates of Fashions, 
and three steel engravings, and without‘any extra 
charge. The unprecedented patrenage the work 
has received since the commencement of the 
year, warrants his making this expensite outlay, 
added to which is the honest pride“#hat the* 
Lady’s Book shall not be Ate i any 
other magazine of a similar class. . 


—— ¢ 


The following extract from the Postmaster- 
General’s report, is favourable to the more speedy 
and certain receipt of the Lady’s Book by our 
Western subscribers: 

“ Sufficient attention has been given to the 
manner in which newspapers and printed 
matter are conveyed bymail,to him 
it is radically defective. ..No supervision or 
power of punishment, exereised or possessed by 
the Postmaster General, is adequate to prevent, 
on some occasions, the canvass bags in which 

inted papers are stowed, from being left be 
Find, so long as they are carried 
the letter mails, or on thie outsi 
stages. ‘To prevent the e 





has been provided in the contracts la 
on the main routes to the West, that on 
ward trip, no passengers shall be carried 


n the 
inside of the mail coach, but that it shall bevde- 
voted exclusively.to the mails; and on similar 


routes along the seaboard, the same restrictio 
will be applied in both direetions. Itis bi 

that the enforcements of the contracts in this re- 
spect, will ensure the safe conveyance of the 
newspapers as far as they travel on thé8e routes. 
A further improvement in this respect is antici- 
pated, from arrangements now in progress, to 
run steamboat mails on the Western rivers, dur- 
ing the season of steamboat navigation, and ona 
portion of the Mississippi, during the whole 
year.” rs 


We have the pleasure of announcing N. C. 
Brooxs, A. M.. as a regular contributor to our 
magazine. The illustration of the plate in this 
number is in his happiest style. 

The following letter is worthy of imitation ; 
we would take the writer’s word for a thousand 
pounds ; : 

“ Central CANAJOHARIE. 

“ Dear Sir,—Enclosed is three dollars, the 
amount due for last year’s subscription to the 
Lady’s Book, and I wish you to discontinue it, 
not that it does not fulfil the promises made, nor 
that it lacks any thing; for the contributors to it 
need not feel ashamed to be compared to the 
best foreign periodical writers in their respec- 
tive paths, but it is from inability to pay, and if- 
any persons ought to receive their pay, it is pub- 
lishers and printers. 

“ Therefore, I am, with much respect, your 








ob’dt. serv’t, 


. We must, in a still small voice, gently insi- 
nuaté that there are yet some small sums due us, 
rae the touching appeal we made 
in our last.—Those that owe us six dollars, send 
five dollars on account ;—or, if arly money is due 
to other publishers here, send it with ours, and we 
will procure receipts and forward them. If there 
are any of the six dollar balances standing, when 
our fiext number is issued, we will Sab to 
ek in a.yoice more potential, and do not 

ub we shall Jose a little of that serenity 


of temper which characterizes us. 


-_o 


Itis cat as causes two blades of 
2 w one grew before, is a 
{ifenefectof to mankind. Tothie we add, thet the 


man who gives us ss lan to con 

the —_ also a Fensfactor. Wit. 
ness P dress which some good-na- 
turéa as given to some.of our oldest 


panies the feminiti® horse. 
ainful ‘to, be in attendance for the 


- ie superfices 
of the exterior €uti & = 

‘ Let every man pursue the bent of his own 

nius, ‘as the elderly matron observed, while 
saluting her vaccine favourite. 

» “An equestrian frees will journey to- 
axds the realms Satanie Majesty. 
‘oo £ a number of culinary assistants 
may ifmpair the flavour of the consummee, 

“ A pebble, in a state of circumvolution, ac- 
quires not the lichens of mural v tion. 

“ ppt yh be contemplated with impu- 

ity, even by a feline quadruped. 
No vender of the finny tribe announces 
her,piscatory spoil'is so decomposed as to 
offend the olfactory nerves. 

“W Id the smaller domestic utensils 
accuse r of nigritude. & 

“FP bipeds of similar plumage will 
live freeationsly: 

“ Those, the illumining appertures of whose 
messuages are vitrified, should never project 
fragments of granite. . 

“The capital of the Papal states was not 
constructed in a diurnal revolution of the globe. 

“« Experienced warblers are rarely made pri- 
soners by the husks of grain. 

** An abrupt inclination of the head is equiva- 
lent to a sudden closing of the eye, to a racer 
labouring under a cataract. 

“Elongated articles of table equipage are re- 
quired by those who také.petit soupers with ‘:he 
author of evil@’ 


Can our fair readers recognize their old ac- 
quaintances in their new dress? 


Our subscribers, during this season of the 
year, must have a little patience with us. Our 
work is always ready in time, but we cannot 
control the elements. The box containing De- 
cember numbers, for our Eastern agents, was 
shipped early in December. Where the vessel 
got to with them, we are unable to say,—but 
they did not arrive in Boston until a few days 
before the January number. Large as the box 
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is, it will in future be sent by rail-road line and 
steam-boat. Mail subscribers are also liable to 
disappointments. A few days.since, a bundle 
was returned us from the Post Office, containing 
a lot of December numbers reduced to a jelly, 
and looking like the material in a paper-maker’s 
vat, absolutely reduced to first principles. From 
the wrappers, we ascertained that they were 
books intentled for some of our subscribers in Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. _* 
Any persou missing a numbéf, by conveying 
us the intelligence through the postmasters of 
their respective places,of abode, will have a 
duplicate sept them, as far as our numbers on 
hand will extend. ‘We begyhey will not defer 
the matter,—as, frequently, at the end of o 
year, subscribers te numbers missing in a 
preceding yeaty and, in gyany instances, they 
are liable to disappointment;—in fact, we do 
not hold ourselves responsible for numbers, wn-. 
less they are demanded immediately! We fear 
very much that our January number will be late 
coming to hand, asthe roads are in a”dreadful 
condition. ' 


e ~ 


We have receivéd a few 
tion, and could pot -be supplied, Will now haye 
the numbers sent.to them. <- @ > 


The following extract is fram Mr. Mattson’ 
novel of Paul Ulric ;—it is@ne of many simile 
r. M.'s first effort oma work of 
ly token. e work has 
commendedby the news- 
papers of the 


ay, and will,amply repay a 
peru 23 


“© Music!—the theme of bards from ti 
immemorial—who can sing of thee as thou 
servest! hat wond’rous miracles hast 

not accomp oy The war-drum beats—the 
clarion gives forth its piercin notes—aaile ions 
of ts men. rush soalions to vend 
devastating battle. in, the d is mof- 
fled, and its deep notes break heavily upon the 
air, while-the dead warrior is borne along upon 
his bier, and thousands mingle their tears to his 
memory. The tender late sounds upon the sil- 
very waters, and the lover throws aside his oar, 
and. imprints a kiss upon the lips of his beloved. 
The bugle rings in the mountain’s and 
a thousand spears are uplifted for a fearful and 
desperate conflict. And now the o peals, 
and with its swelling notes the soul leaps into 
the very presence of the Deity.” 
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The Peter Simple Novels, by Capt. Marryatt, 
are now being published. Two #umbers have 
been issued, cok the applications for them are 
constant. ‘There never has been, since periddi- 
cals commenced, a work more popular than these 
novels; the firgt edition will sgon be exhausted. 
On our cover will be found some notices of the 
two works that have been issued, and some ge- 
neral notices of the whole undertaking. 


We did not discover until too late, that the 
title to one of our stories, in last month’s number, 
lacked a letter. It should have been “ Lapsus 
Lingue;” in the notice under our editorial head, 


of cat : 
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it was given correct, but it escaped us in the 
proof of the story. 


We have received from Mr. S. Colman, of 
Boston,.a volume on Phrenology, by Silas 
Jones. Itis beautifully printed and embellis 
and in outward appéarance resembles an E 
lish Annual; to the lovers of thaf science the 
work must be invaluable; even to one not ac 
quaipted with the system, a mass of instruc. 
tion and amusement is givem, that will cause 
thanks to be rendered to Mr. Jones for the la 
bour he has been at in comipiling so agreeable a 
volur It contains twenty-seven wood en- 
grayings,” among which are heads of Washin 
ton, Ju Marshall, Franklin, Lafayette, R. B, 
Sfieridan, Clara Fisher, Dr. Gall, and Black 
Hawk: . >. 


City*subscribers are fespectfully requested 
not to pay any money to persons that are not 
able to produce a written authority from the pub- 
lisher to collegt. 
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Hesitation is a sign of weakness ;—for, inas- 
much as the sat grrr good and evil of the 
different modes of action, about which we hesi- 

eed, a strong 
orind should perceive the slightest inclination of 
the beam, withthe gl of an eagle, particu- 
Jal as sf cases re the prepond 
will be vefy minute, even although there should 
one scale and death in the other. It is 
of the late Earl of Berkeley, that he 
was suddenly awakened at night, inhis carri 
by a highwayman, who ramming a pistol through’ 
the window, and presenting it close to his 
yok mpeg money, exclaiming, at the 
same time, that he heard that his Tordship 
had boasted that he never would be robbed by a 
single highwayman, but that he should now be 
taught the contrary. His lordship, putting his 
hand into his pocket, replied—* neither would I 
now be robbed, if it was not for that fellow who 
is looking over your shoulder.” The highway- 
man turned round his head, when his lordship, 
who had drawn a pistol from his pocket, instead 
of a purse, shot him on the spot. 
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How small a portion of our life it is that we 
really enjoy! In youth, we are looking forward 
to things that are to come; in old age, we are 
looking backwards to things that are gone past; 
in manhood, although we appear indeed to be 
more occupied in things that are present, yet 
even that is po often absorbed in vague deter 
minations to be vastly happy on some future day. 


Riches may enable us to confer favonrs; but 
to confer them with propriety and grace, réquires, 
a something that riches cannot give; even triftes 
may be so bestowed as to cease to be such, The 
citizens of Me; offered the freedom of their 
city to Alexander; such an offer excited a smile 
in the countenance of the. monarch; but he re- 
ceived this tribute of their respect with compla- 
cency, on being informed that they had never 
offered it to any but Hereules and himself. 
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